FEATURE  FOCUS 


Net  diagnostics: 
terms  of  confusion 

BY  LAWRENCE  BERNSTEIN 
AND  CHRISTINE  M.  YUHAS 

Special  to  Network  World 


User:  My  T-l  circuit  is  still  dropping  bits.  Didn't  you 
test  it? 

Engineer:  Yes,  we  tested  it,  and  the  performance  is 
within  specifications. 

User:  But  every  time  we  transmit  sales  invoices,  we 
have  trouble.  Your  test  can't  be  right. 

Engineer:  Maybe  your  operator  just  doesn't  follow 
the  procedures. 

What’s  going  on  here?  The  user  and  engineer  are 
both  sure  they  know  what  the  other  means  by  the  term 
“testing.”  In  fact,  the  engineer  has  tested  in  the  usual 

Continued  on  page  27 


►  LOCAL  ACCESS  RELIEF 

AT&T  helps  SDN 
user  bypass  BOC 


►  RBHC  FREEDOM  BID 

Greene  grills  Justice 
on  plan  to  ease  MFJ 

Hearing  marks  final  stage  of  ruling  review. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Harold  Greene  last  week  chal¬ 
lenged  a  Department  of  Justice  proposal  to 
lift  the  divestiture  rules  that  prevent  the 
regional  Bell  holding  companies  from  di¬ 
versifying  into  new  markets. 

Greene  held  three  days  of  oral  argu¬ 


ments  to  consider  Justice  Department  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  removal  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment.  The  MFJ  bars  the  RBHCs  from 
long-distance,  information  services,  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing  and  nontelecommuni¬ 
cations  businesses. 

Attorneys  representing  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  the  RBHCs,  AT&T,  telecommu- 

See  page  8 


►  DIVERSIFICATION  STRATEGY 


DCA  stalks  Fox  Research 


Digital  Communications 
Associates,  Inc. 
on  the  acquisition  trail 

Founded  1972,  Based  in  Atlanta 
1986  revenue:  $150M 
1987  revenue:  $180M  (est.) 


1 0-NET  LAN  maker 
enticed  by  $10m  bid . 


BY  JOY  KALFOPULOS 

Network  World  Staff 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


LOS  ANGELES  —  In  air  agreement  that  came  to  light 
last  week,  AT&T  has  agreed  to  install  for  one  of  its  larg¬ 
est  Software-Defined  Network  users  a  microwave  system 
that  bypasses  a  Bell  operating  company.  The  deal  is  evi¬ 
dence  that,  despite  earlier  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
AT&T  has  become  increasingly  willing  to  help  customers 
out  from  under  the  heavy  cost  of  local  access. 

Gary  DeLong,  communications  and  services  department 
manager  for  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  a  $4  billion, 
310-store  retail  chain  based  here,  said  AT&T  approached 
him  to  discuss  the  use  of  a  short-haul,  digital  microwave 
system  in  his  network. 

“AT&T  came  to  us  and  said,  ‘Let’s  talk  about  how  this 

See  page  36 


Acquisitions:  Company 

Products 

June  1987:  Fox  Research,  Inc. 

10-NET  local  networks 


October  1986:  Microstuf,  Inc. 

Crosstalk  personal  computer 
communications  software 

September  1986:  Cohesive  Network  Corp. 

T-l  multiplexers 


February  1986:  Forte  Communications,  Inc. 

Personal  computer 
communications  products 

August  1983:  Technical  Analysis  Corp. 

Irma  emulation  boards 
for  personal  computers 


ATLANTA  —  Continuing  its  ag¬ 
gressive  expansion  into  new  commu¬ 
nications  realms,  Digital  Communica¬ 
tions  Associates,  Inc.  (DCA)  last  week 
agreed  to  pay  $10  million  to  acquire 
Dayton,  Ohio-based  Fox  Research, 
Inc.,  maker  of  the  10-NET  line  of  lo¬ 
cal  networks. 

DCA  owes  much  of  its  financial 
success  to  its  Irma  emulation  card  for 
personal  computers,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  the  company  has  mounted 
an  acquisition  strategy  to  enter  new 
markets,  including  the  T-l  multiplex¬ 
er  mart.  Analysts  say  the  company  is 
trying  to  reduce  its  reliance  on  Irma 

See  page  8 


Network  Line 


News 

►  As  expected,  3Com  and 
Microsoft  team  up  to  devel¬ 
op  and  market  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager.  The  pair 
plan  to  promote  the  net¬ 
work  operating  system  as  a 
“standard  for  advanced  PC 


networking.”  Page  2. 

►  Arizona  opts  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  T-l  network  that  will 
replace  more  than  half  its 
700  leased  lines  in  the 
wake  of  an  AT&T  filing 
that  could  hike  private-line 
costs  by  90%.  Page  2. 

►  GSA  officials  unveil  a 
plan  to  get  federal  agencies 


to  use  public  data  networks 
instead  of  expensive  pri¬ 
vate-line  services.  Page  2. 

►  At  its  one-year  birthday 
gala,  US  Sprint  unwraps  a 
new  credit  card  calling  ser¬ 
vice  and  says  its  operator 
assistance  service  will  be 
available  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  Page  2. 

Features 

►  The  traditional  mid¬ 
range  statistical  multiplex¬ 
er  market  is  being  squeezed 
by  high-end  units,  as  ven¬ 
dors  respond  to  user  de¬ 
mands  for  sophisticated 
networking  capabilities, 
higher  speeds  and  other 
top-shelf  services.  Page  29. 


►  SATELLITE  NETWORKS 

Early  users  give 
VSATs  high  marks 

BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


Although  they  are  still  not  easy  to  find,  users  of  VSAT 
satellite  networks  are  for  the  most  part  tickled  pink  with 
their  decisions  to  dump  dial-up  and  leased  lines  in  favor 
of  this  bypass  technology. 

Users  such  as  Burlington  Coat  Factory  Warehouse 
Corp.,  Southland  Corp.  and  Days  Inns  of  America,  Inc.  all 
extol  the  cost  savings,  reliability  and  speed  associated 
with  very  small  aperture  terminal  networks.  Although 
one  user  interviewed  by  Network  World  cited  mainte¬ 
nance  problems  with  his  VSAT  net,  all  early  users  said 
they  would  highly  recommend  VSATs  to  their  peers  in 

See  page  38 
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►  3COM,  MICROSOFT 

LAN  Manager  boosted 

Codevelopment ,  comarketing  planned. 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  As  expected, 
3Com  Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
announced  a  strategic  partnership 
last  week  to  codevelop  and  jointly 
market  Microsoft’s  LAN  Manager, 
a  network  operating  system  based 
on  IBM’s  Operating  System/2,  the 
system  software  of  IBM’s  new  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2  microcomputers. 

Microsoft  and  3Com  Corp.  also 
released  new  details  on  the  LAN 
Manager,  and  3Com  announced  a 


►  PUBLIC  DATA  NETWORKS 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Officials 
at  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  last  week  announced  a 
multimillion-dollar  procurement 
program  intended  to  encourage 
government  use  of  public  data 
transmission  services. 

With  the  Public  Data  Network 
(PDN)  plan,  the  GSA  hopes  to  en¬ 
courage  federal  agencies  under  its 
jurisdiction  —  including  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  —  to  use  public 
data  network  services  instead  of 
more  costly  private-line  services. 

The  GSA  will  negotiate  service 
contracts  with  as  many  as  20  PDN 
carriers  and  establish  a  price 
schedule  with  each  vendor.  Al¬ 
though  the  GSA  will  not  guarantee 
the  volume  of  use,  the  vendor  must 
guarantee  a  price  for  service. 

The  GSA  expects  to  issue  a  re¬ 
quest  for  information  (RFI)  this 


line  of  networking  software  based 
on  the  LAN  Manager  as  well  as  up¬ 
grades  for  its  existing  3+  servers 
and  software. 

Both  firms  will  promote  the 
LAN  Manager,  with  or  without 
IBM’s  blessing,  as  “the  standard 
platform  for  advanced  personal 
computer  networking,”  said  Jon 
Shirley,  Microsoft’s  president.  IBM 
has  been  mute  on  whether  it  will 
use  any  or  all  of  the  LAN  Manager 
with  its  Token-Ring  Network. 

3Com  will  work  to  ensure  the 
LAN  Manager’s  compatibility  with 


month.  A  request  for  proposal  is 
scheduled  to  be  issued  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  contracts 
are  to  be  awarded  before  year’s 
end. 

The  price  schedule-type  contract 
is  designed  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
complications  federal  agencies  en¬ 
counter  when  they  try  to  buy  data 
transmission  services  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis,  according  to  Thomas 
Aguilar,  director  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Center  at  the  GSA. 

“It’s  not  a  simple  procedure  for 
an  agency  to  procure  data  trans¬ 
mission  services,”  he  said.  “These 
agencies  have  little  experience  in 
negotiating  RFPs  with  vendors, 
and  in  many  cases,  they  avoid  the 
problem  by  ordering  private  lines 
from  the  phone  company. 

“Private  lines  are  not  the  most 
cost-effective  solution  in  many 
cases,”  Aguilar  continued.  “We  are 
trying  to  create  a  simple,  easy-to- 
use  and  cost-effective  procurement 
method  that  would  be  advanta- 

See  page  6 


IBM’s  Network  Basic  I/O  System, 
the  International  Standards  Orga¬ 
nization’s  (ISO)  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect,  IEEE  802.2  and  Xerox 
Network  Systems  protocols.  3Com 
will  also  ensure  compatibility  with 
Ethernet  and  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  adapters,  provide  perfor¬ 
mance  enhancements  and  addition¬ 
al  network  functionality. 

3Com  will  distribute  the  LAN 
Manager  through  its  extensive 
dealer  network,  and  Microsoft  will 
provide  OEM  distribution,  as  it  has 
with  MS-Net.  Microsoft  developed 
the  MS-Net  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem  as  an  adjunct  for  PC-DOS,  the 
microcomputer  operating  system  it 
provides  IBM  for  its  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  line.  Both  companies  will 
participate  in  other  marketing  ac¬ 
tivities,  including  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  OS/2  LAN  Manager  ap¬ 
plications  developers. 

How  successful  Microsoft  and 
3Com  will  be  in  establishing  the 
LAN  Manager  as  a  networking 
standard  depends  not  only  on  how 
IBM  responds,  but  on  how  3Com’s 
rival  Novell  responds,  analysts 
said. 

“Microsoft  and  3Com  would  like 
to  see  LAN  Manager  established  as 
the  industry  standard,”  said  Alice 
Bradie,  senior  technical  analyst  of 
communications  at  Hambrecht  & 
Quist,  Inc.,  an  investment  banking 

See  page  36 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  At  a  meeting 
here  marking  the  company’s  first 
birthday,  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  last  week  announced  a 
credit  card  calling  service  and  said 
its  operator  assisted  services  are 
now  available  on  a  nationwide  ba¬ 
sis. 

Availability  of  the  new  credit 
card  service  and  nationwide  opera¬ 
tor  assistance  was  seen  by  analysts 
as  an  important  boost  for  US 


►  PRIVATE  NETWORKING 

Arizona 
net  avoids 
AT&T  fees 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


PHOENIX  —  The  Arizona  De¬ 
partment  of  Administration  will 
soon  begin  replacing  more  than 
half  of  its  700  AT&T  leased  lines 
with  a  private,  statewide  T-l  net¬ 
work,  a  move  forced  in  part  by  an 
AT&T  filing  that  would  raise  the 
cost  of  private-line  services  by 
90%. 

The  seven-node  system,  which 
will  be  anchored  by  a  distributed 
12,000-line  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  at  the  state  capitol  building 
here,  will  save  the  state  an  esti¬ 
mated  $20  million  over  the  next  de¬ 
cade,  according  to  Larry  Beauchat, 
communications  director  for  the 
Department  of  Administration. 

The  central-site  PBX  will  sup¬ 
port  six  remote  switch  modules  us¬ 
ing  fiber-optic  T-l  facilities.  The 
voice  traffic  of  more  than  three 
dozen  state-owned  facilities  will  be 
concentrated  through  these  six 

See  page  4 


Sprint’s  image  as  a  full-service 
long-distance  carrier.  “US  Sprint  is 
getting  more  and  more  like  AT&T,” 
acknowledged  Robert  Self,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Market  Dynamics,  a  New 
York-based  telephone  consulting 
firm. 

US  Sprint’s  Fiber  Optic  Network 
credit  card  service  (FONCARD) 
makes  use  of  the  company’s  fiber¬ 
optic  network  and  can  be  accessed 
through  a  US  Sprint  800  number. 
FONCARD  will  replace  US  Sprint’s 
current  Travel  Card  service  by 
September,  said  Hal  Poel,  group 
product  manager  for  residential 
and  business  services.  Travel  Card, 
which  uses  a  different  scheme  to 
access  US  Sprint  lines,  is  being 
phased  out  in  an  effort  to  boost  use 
of  US  Sprint’s  fiber-optic  network. 

The  firm  said  it  will  charge  a  55- 
cent  surcharge  for  every  FON¬ 
CARD  call.  AT&T  charges  an  80- 
cent  surcharge  on  calls  made  with 
its  Calling  Card  service.  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  levies  sur¬ 
charges  of  between  55  cents  and  80 
cents  on  its  credit  card  calls. 

“It  seems  reasonable  that  a  user 

See  page  36 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  better,  and  for 
that  we  ask  your  help.  If  you 
know  of  an  interesting  event 
that  just  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  please  call.  We’d  also  like 
to  know  how  you  optimize  your 
networks.  Call  Bruce  Hoard  toll 
free  at  (800)  343-6474. 
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►  ASSOCIATION  OF  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  USERS 

ADCU  members  discuss 
group’s  future  course 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  —  While 
continuing  a  tradition  of  sharing 
ideas  and  information,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Data  Communications  Users 
(ADCU)  members  attending  the 
group’s  11th  annual  conference 
here  last  week  also  worked  to  map 
out  ADCU’s  future  direction. 

The  roughly  125  members  at  the 
conference  heard  ADCU  officials 
stress  the  importance  of  expanding 
the  group’s  membership  and  in¬ 
volving  more  users  in  ADCU’s  na¬ 
tional  standards  and  public  policy 
committees.  ADCU  leaders  also 
agreed  on  the  need  to  create  com¬ 


mittees  to  address  these  issues  re¬ 
gionally,  said  Michael  Kanthal, 
outgoing  ADCU  president  and  a 
vice-president  of  corporate  tele¬ 
communications  at  Citibank,  N.A. 

In  addition,  ADCU  revealed  that 
it  is  considering  joining  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Open  Systems  as  an  af¬ 
filiate  member  (see  related  story 
below).  ADCU  currently  holds  a 
seat  on  the  Exchange  Carrier  Stan¬ 
dards  Association’s  T1D1  commit¬ 
tee  and  is  taking  part  in  regional 
Bell  holding  company-sponsored 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  and  Open  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  (ONA)  forums. 

Chartered  to  promote  informa¬ 
tion  exchange  among  major  users 


of  data  communications,  the  12- 
year-old  ADCU  boasts  240  member 
companies  and  nearly  275  individ¬ 
ual  members,  mostly  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Kanthal  said  a  telemarketing 
membership  drive  conducted  last 
year  was  not  as  successful  as  he 
and  others  had  hoped. 

Newly  elected  ADCU  President/ 
Treasurer  Lewis  Haring,  who  is 
vice-president  for  network  plan¬ 
ning  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
N.A.,  spearheaded  an  effort  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  network  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  committee  during  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

“Because  deregulation  issues  are 
moving  at  such  a  rapid  pace,  the 
emphasis  on  planning  has  got  to  in¬ 
crease,”  Haring  said.  AT&T,  Nynex 
Corp.  and  Racal-Milgo,  Inc.  are  in¬ 
terested  in  meeting  with  strategic 
planning  committee  members  to  di¬ 
vulge  high-level  network  and  prod¬ 
uct  plans  that  would  influence  net¬ 
work  planning,  he  said. 

First-year  ADCU  member  Ed  Ro- 


manowski,  a  senior  systems  spe¬ 
cialist  for  E.I.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  said  he  attended  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  pick  up  advice  on  strategic 
planning.  However,  he  did  not  join 
Haring’s  strategic  planning  com¬ 
mittee,  nor  did  other  members  at¬ 
tending  a  session  devoted  to  the 
topic.  “We’re  trying  to  use  net¬ 
works  to  give  our  salespeople  a  leg 
up  on  the  competition,”  Roman- 
owski  said.  Strategic  planning 
could  help  the  firm  expand  its  cur¬ 
rent  practice  of  giving  salesmen 
and  customers  dial-up  access  to  the 
IBM  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
systems  at  the  company’s  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  headquarters. 

In  his  first  year  of  a  two-year 
term,  Haring  said  he  will  push  for 
more  user-conducted  seminars  at 
ADCU  regional  meetings.  He  also 
said  he  is  devising  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  attendance  at  the  national 
gathering. 

In  addition  to  Haring,  other  new 

See  page  6 


►  STANDARDS 

ADCU  may  join  COS  as  an 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  —  Top 
officials  of  the  Association  of  Data 
Communications  Users  (ADCU)  re¬ 
vealed  last  week  that  the  group  is 
considering  nonvoting,  affiliate 
membership  in  the  Corporation  for 
Open  Systems  (COS). 

That  news  met  with  praise  from 
ADCU  members,  who  were  gath¬ 
ered  here  for  the  users  group’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  “I  think  joining  COS 
would  definitely  be  an  advantage 
to  us,”  said  Guy  Garofano,  senior 
data  communications  supervisor  at 
Anchor  Systems  Corp.  He  said  he 
envisioned  seeing  results  of  COS 
research  in  a  “ Consumer  Reports- 
type  publication  that  ADCU  could 
send  out  to  its  members.” 

ADCU  is  an  organization  of  240 
user  companies  that  focuses  on 
data  communications. 

COS,  a  user-vendor  consortium 
working  to  foster  implementation 
of  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)  standards,  created  the  affili¬ 
ate  membership  category  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  encourage  greater  participa¬ 
tion  by  users  groups  and 
associations.  Affiliate  members 
pay  a  $500  annual  fee  —  full  mem¬ 
bers  pay  $25,000  to  $200,000. 

Affiliate  members  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  COS’  bimonthly 
Strategy  Forum  sessions,  where 
full  members  decide  policy  and 
strategy  issues,  and  they  are  also 
barred  from  attending  meetings  of 
COS’  User  Committee,  which  com¬ 
prises  user  companies  that  are  full 
members  of  the  group.  _ 

The  Network  Users  Association 
has  recently  joined  COS  as  an  affil¬ 
iate  member,  and  the  International 
Communications  Association  and 
the  Tele-Communications  Associa¬ 
tion  have  said  they  are  considering 
affiliate  membership  in  the  stan- 
dards-steering  body. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  to 
join  COS  was  not  decided  at  the 


ADCU  meeting,  according  to  ADCU 
Executive  Director  August  Blegen, 
who  added  that  a  decision  would 
probably  be  made  at  a  board  meet¬ 
ing  within  a  few  months. 

Blegen  praised  COS  and  said  he 
thought  users  could  benefit  by 
joining.  “What  they  are  doing  is 
very  much  a  bellwether  of  what’s 
going  to  happen  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  we  want  to  be  a  part  of 
that,”  he  said. 

Blegen  said  he  foresees  no  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  prevent  ADCU’s 
board  from  approving  COS  mem¬ 
bership.  “I  don’t  anticipate  any  se¬ 
rious  objections.  The  only  possible 
objection  would  be  the  potential 
lack  of  manpower,”  he  said. 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  COS 
membership,  ADCU  members  at 
the  conference  said  they  are 
pleased  with  the  organization’s 
work  in  the  areas  of  regulation  and 
standards,  and  they  appreciate  the 
interaction  among  users  that  the 
group  meetings  foster. 

“ADCU  is  small  enough  that 
members  have  a  real  say  in  setting 
the  group’s  direction  and  policy 
and  large  enough  to  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  voice  in  the  regulation  and 
standards  areas,”  said  Michael 
Quinn,  telecommunications  staff 
consultant  at  Primerica  Corp. 

ADCU  has  a  relatively  low-key 
approach  to  the  two  areas  in 
which  it  currently  has  working 
committees  —  public  policy  and 
standards.  “We’re  not  strident  in 
tooting  our  horn  publicly,”  admit¬ 
ted  ADCU’s  outgoing  president,  Mi¬ 
chael  Kanthal,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  at  Citibank,  N.A.  “For 
example,  when  we  file  a  petition, 
it’s  more  of  a  rifle  shot  than  a  shot¬ 
gun  approach,”  he  said. 

That  low-key  bearing  is  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  some 
ADCU  members,  especially  banks, 
are  conservative  and  might  with¬ 
draw  from  a  more  raucous  organi¬ 
zation.  “We  have  a  certain  level  of 
conservatism,  and  we  have  to 


affiliate 

maintain  it,”  explained  Gregory 
Wright,  assistant  vice-president  at 
Chemical  Bank. 

But  ADCU  is  limited  by  more 
than  members’  conservatism;  vol¬ 
unteers  to  staff  potential  projects 


are  scarce.  Incoming  president, 
Lewis  Haring,  said  he  has  already 
come  up  against  that  problem  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  interest  in  a 
new  ADCU  committee  for  network 
planning. 

“Unfortunately,  groups  like 
ADCU  suffer  from  the  fact  that  us¬ 
ers  don’t  have  much  time  to  partic¬ 
ipate,”  said  outgoing  ADCU  Secre¬ 
tary  Anthony  Mattera.E? 
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offer  if  we  thought  we’d  have  to  make 
good  on  it.  That’s  how  reliable  Fujitsu 
modems  are. 
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and  your  Fujitsu  modem  fails  during  the 
first  year,  we’ll  give  you  another 
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EZ  modems  from  an  authorized  Fujitsu  America  distributor  and 
is  subject  to  the  terms  of  our  modem  insurance  policy. 
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►  CORPORATE  RESTRUCTURING 

Novell  reorganizes  to 
bring  its  units  closer 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


PROVO,  Utah  —  Local  network¬ 
ing  vendor  Novell,  Inc.  announced 
a  reorganization  last  week,  citing 
the  need  to  draw  the  vendors  it  has 
acquired  recently  more  closely  into 
the  parent  company. 

Two  new  groups,  Worldwide  Op¬ 
erations  and  Novell  Sales,  Service 
and  Marketing,  were  formed  as 
part  of  the  restructuring.  Former 
CXI,  Inc.  President  Louis  C.  Cole 
was  named  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Worldwide  Operations 
unit,  which  includes  micro-to- 
mainframe  link  maker  CXI, 
networking  components  manufac¬ 
turer  Santa  Clara  Systems,  Inc., 
programming  tools  developer  Soft- 
craft,  Inc.  and  NetWare  Centers  In¬ 
ternational  (NCI),  Novell’s  distri¬ 
bution  and  support  arm. 

The  Worldwide  Operations 
group  will  oversee  manufacturing, 
research  and  development,  and 
product  marketing  for  all  Novell 
and  subsidiary  products. 


Arizona  avoids 
AT&T  fees 

continued  from  page  2 
network  nodes. 

State-owned  point-to-point  ana¬ 
log  microwave  systems  will  be 
pressed  into  service  where  it  is 
more  economically  attractive  than 
lightwave  cable,  as  a  means  of 
hooking  remote  sites  to  network 
nodes,  Beauchat  noted. 

T-l  links  will  also  be  used  to  link 
the  central  switch  with  several 
other  surrounding  sites  equipped 
with  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  SL-1 
PBXs  and  a  new  800-line  PBX  to  be 
installed  in  Tucson,  the  state’s  sec¬ 
ond  largest  city. 

Sixteen  T-ls  will  be  installed  be¬ 
tween  the  Phoenix  hub  switch  and 
Tucson. 

State  offices  within  the  capitol 
building/mall  complex  here  will  be 
interconnected  using  leased  fiber¬ 
optic  and  coaxial  cable  facilities. 
Initially,  all  PBXs  will  be  directly 
connected  to  the  T-l  lines. 

The  Department  of  Administra¬ 
tion  issued  the  request  for  propos¬ 
al  outlining  this  network  plan  in 
mid-June.  Besides  the  hub  switch 
and  800-line  Tucson  PBX,  the  RFP 
calls  for  the  installation  of  uniform 
cabling  systems  in  40  state-owned 
buildings. 

The  RFP  was  made  available  to 
80  vendors,  but  only  14  requested 
the  document.  Proposals  are  due 
the  first  week  of  August. 

Because  of  the  department’s 
participation  in  Mountain  Bell’s  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  field  trial,  those  vendors  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  network  RFP  must 
delineate  the  ISDN  capabilities  of 
the  PBX  pitched. 

Beauchat  said  an  RFP  for  T-l 
customer  premises  equipment  will 


The  sales  group  includes  the 
company’s  major  accounts,  reseller 
sales  and  NetWare  services  divi¬ 
sions.  Novell  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Raymond  J. 
Noorda  will  head  up  the  group  un¬ 
til  the  company  names  an  execu¬ 
tive  to  fill  the  post. 

NCI,  which  previously  was  part 
of  Novell’s  sales  and  marketing  op¬ 
erations  and  supported  regional 
NetWare  Centers,  will  now  provide 
products  and  training  programs  for 
the  reseller  and  major  accounts  di¬ 
visions. 

“NCI  will  provide  power  sup¬ 
plies,  network  adapters,  value-add¬ 
ed  networking  equipment  — 
things  that  don’t  need  to  come 
from  Novell  corporate,”  said  Craig 
Burton,  vice-president  of  market¬ 
ing  and  business  development. 

CXI,  which  was  acquired  in 
March,  was  recently  renamed  the 
Data  Communications  division. 
“CXI  does  NetWare-to-SNA  and 
NetWare-to-anything  else  connec¬ 
tivity,”  Burton  said.  “Their  char¬ 
ter  is  to  provide  connectivity  from 


be  released  in  the  fall.  Two  multi¬ 
plexers,  one  at  the  Tucson  node 
and  one  at  the  Flagstaff  node,  will 
channel  voice  traffic  from  remote 
sites. 

Yet  a  third  RFP,  calling  for  a 
digital  upgrade  of  the  state’s  ana¬ 
log  microwave  net,  is  due  out  in 
late  1989. 

The  Department  of  Administra¬ 
tion  began  looking  to  a  private  net¬ 
work  solution  when  faced  with  an 
AT&T  tariff  change  that  would 
have  raised  private-line  rates  by 
90%.  As  a  user  of  AT&T’s  Common 
Control  Switching  Arrangement 
(CCSA)  network,  an  offering  that 
provides  switching  capabilities  on 
leased  lines,  the  department  faced 
a  rate  increase  of  3%  due  to  a  tariff 
filed  on  March  25. 

Although  that  is  nominal,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Arizona  Corp. 
Commission’s  Utilities  Division 
said  the  filing  contained  a  90% 
hike  for  private-line  services,  an 
increase  that  AT&T  had  volun¬ 
teered  to  phase  in  over  two  years. 

Beauchat  said  use  of  the  T-l  net 
would  enable  his  department  to 
avoid  that  rate  hike  and  better 
control  costs.  “We  decided  that 
where  it  was  economically  feasi¬ 
ble,  the  state  should  own  and 
maintain  switching  systems  and 
transmission  facilities,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  T-l  transmission  facilities 
will  be  procured  under  long-term 
lease. 

AT&T,  Rolm  Corp.,  US  West  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  Centel  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems  and  GTE  Corp.  head 
the  list  of  vendors  vying  for  the 
three-year,  multimillion-dollar  pri¬ 
vate  network  pact. 

Beauchat  said  he  expected  use 
of  the  uniform  cabling  systems 
would  cut  in  half  the  labor  portion 


the  PC  to  heterogeneous  network¬ 
ing  environments  and  operating 
systems.  They  are  Novell’s  connec¬ 
tivity  partner.” 

Separately  last  week,  CXI  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  begin  selling 
its  PCOX  communications  hard¬ 
ware  products  separately  from  its 
communications  software. 

In  addition  to  CXI’s  own  hard¬ 
ware,  the  software  operates  with 
the  IBM  Advanced  Emulator 
Adapter  for  the  Personal  Computer 
and  Personal  System/2,  as  well  as 
Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.’s  Irma  and  AST  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.’s  micro-to-mainframe 
adapters. 

The  PCOX  communications  soft¬ 
ware  products  support  single-  and 
multiple-host  sessions,  file  trans¬ 
fer,  host  graphics,  local-network- 
to-mainframe  gateways,  window¬ 
ing  and  emulation  of  host  printers. 

According  to  newly  appointed 
CXI  President  Philip  M.  Lumish, 
the  unbundling  reflects  the  shift¬ 
ing  emphasis  from  hardware  to 
software  in  the  micro-to-main¬ 
frame  market. 

CXI  also  said  it  is  offering  a  site¬ 
licensing  option  for  customers, 
who  can  now  pay  a  one-time 
charge  for  the  right  to  copy  and 
distribute  the  software  to  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  users  at  a  host 
site.E2 


of  telephone  station  moves,  adds 
and  changes.  “Now,  we  are  paying 
outside  technicians  about  $50  an 
hour  for  this  work.  We  can  have 
members  of  our  own  staff  perform 
that  same  function  for  $25  an 
hour,”  he  said. 

Although  Beauchat  likes  the 
idea  of  a  single  company  coordinat¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  the  private  net 
project,  he  said,  “If  one  vendor 
wants  to  handle  the  entire  project, 
it  will  have  to  put  pressure  on  a  ca¬ 
bling  system  subcontractor  to 
make  sure  we  get  a  good  price.” 

Prior  to  the  distribution  of  its 
network  RFP,  the  Department  of 
Administration  required  all  pro¬ 
spective  bidders  to  attend  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  March.  This  user-vendor 
tete-a-tete  was  designed  to  famil¬ 
iarize  vendors  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  private  T-l  net  project.  Beau¬ 
chat  also  required  prospective  bid¬ 
ders  to  visit  two  of  the  planned  T- 
1  network  sites  and  to  return 
network  proposals  in  only  six 
weeks. 

Beauchat  and  company  enlisted 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  California- 
based  communications  consulting 
firms  in  the  effort.  These  firms 
helped  Beauchat  determine  end- 
user  needs  and  what  private  net¬ 
work  configuration  would  best  suit 
the  department. 

“The  consultants  have  handled 
all  aspects  of  the  project,”  Beau¬ 
chat  said.  “They  conducted  on-site 
interviews  with  end  users  at  every 
state  agency.” 

The  Department  of  Administra¬ 
tion  stuck  to  state  guidelines  that 
require  projects  with  a  price  tag  of 
more  than  $5,000  to  be  awarded 
via  competitive  bid.  Assistance 
from  the  two  consulting  firms  was 
acquired  by  bid.O 
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►  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

Users  air  net  concerns 

Consensus:  No  one  vendor  can  do  it  all 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


NAPA,  Calif.  —  Tying  personal 
computers  into  corporate  networks 
and  providing  desktop  devices 
with  ubiquitous  access  to  network 
resources  are  among  the  most 
pressing  networking  issues  facing 
large  companies,  according  to  a 
panel  of  users  at  a  conference  here 
last  week. 

The  managers  who  spoke  at  the 
Telecommunications  Industry  Con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  by  Dataquest, 
Inc.,  a  research  and  consulting 
firm,  told  an  audience  of  vendors 
and  consultants  that  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  no  one  vendor  is  going  to 
solve  all  of  their  connectivity  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  managers,  from  Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal,  U.S.A.,  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
and  DunsNet,  Inc.,  said  they  are  in¬ 
creasingly  looking  to  international 
communications  standards  as  the 
solution  to  integrating  a  broad 
range  of  equipment  on  their  net¬ 
works. 

Despite  Dataquest’s  own  assess¬ 
ment  that  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  one  of  the  least  popular  connec¬ 
tivity  solutions,  two  of  the  three 
communications  managers  on  the 
panel  noted  that  they  are  using 
PBXs  today  to  provide  data  con¬ 
nections.  Hughes  Aircraft  has  a 
PBX-based  backbone  that  supports 
local  networks,  said  Janey  Place, 
telecommunications  manager  for 
Hughes  Aircraft’s  Electro-Optical 
and  Data  Systems  Group. 

Although  happy  with  the  sys¬ 
tem,  Place  said  she  is  concerned 
about  how  bridges  between  local 
networks  and  PBXs  will  hold  up  as 
network  traffic  increases. 

Dow  Chemical  also  uses  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  PBXs  and  local  networks 
to  handle  data  connections  in  its 
Freeport,  Texas,  facility,  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Hipp,  senior  communications 
engineer  for  the  company.  One  di¬ 
lemma  for  Hipp  is  how  to  provide 
the  best  host  connection  with  the 
local  networks  available  today. 

So-called  traditional  personal 
computer  networks  from  vendors 
such  as  3Com  Corp.  and  Novell, 
Inc.  don’t  provide  the  sophisticat¬ 
ed  graphics-based  terminal  emula¬ 
tion  his  users  need,  Hipp  said.  And 
host-based  networking  solutions, 
such  as  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture,  intimidate  users  by 
forcing  them  to  use  host-type  com¬ 
mands. 

Hipp  said  he  would  like  to  see  a 
local  network  that  combines  the 
speed  and  ease  of  use  of  today’s 
personal  computer  local  nets  with 
sophisticated  ties  to  host  environ¬ 
ments.  Dow  Chemical’s  strategic 
direction  is  to  migrate  to  a  single 
network  based  on  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI)  standards.  Mi¬ 
grating  to  OSI  will  help  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  achieve  its  goal  of  providing 
user  access  to  any  device  on  the 
network,  Hipp  said. 


None  of  the  managers  see  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network  as 
a  real  connectivity  alternative  in 
the  short  term.  “We  believe  ISDN 
is  coming,  but  we  can’t  wait,”  said 
Allan  Conner,  president  of  Duns- 
Net,  the  communications  arm  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.’s  subsid¬ 
iaries. 

“We  cannot  be  paralyzed  wait¬ 
ing  for  standards  to  be  defined.  We 
need  ISDN  functions  right  now,” 
Conner  said.  Hipp  agreed  that 
ISDN  appears  to  be  a  good  technol¬ 


ogy.  However,  “we  don’t  see  ISDN 
figuring  in  our  plans  for  at  least 
five  years,”  he  said. 

ISDN,  as  now  defined,  has  little 
to  offer  in  terms  of  desktop  con¬ 
nectivity,  Hipp  said.  “Sixty-four 
kilobits  to  the  workstation  just 
isn’t  going  to  be  enough.” 

Both  Hughes  Aircraft  and  Duns- 
Net  rely  heavily  on  their  networks 
as  a  centralized  resource  for  their 
decentralized  businesses.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  both  companies  strongly  fa¬ 
vor  controlling  their  own  nets. 

“We  are  large  enough  to  want 
and  need  control  over  our  own  net¬ 
works,”  said  Hughes  Aircraft’s 
Place. 

DunsNet’s  Conner  said  his  staff 
is  also  sophisticated  enough  to 
handle  network  management, 


which  in  DunsNet’s  case  includes 
control  of  T-l  facilities,  modems,  a 
packet-switching  network  and  an 
SNA  network. 

“We  want  to  be  in  the  position 
where  we  can  choose  carriers  for 
cost  reasons,”  Conner  said,  “so 
we’ll  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
maximizing  control  over  our  net¬ 
work  environment,  as  opposed  to 
depending  on  carriers  to  provide 
those  kinds  of  facilities.” 

Conner  said  he  would  like  to  see 
network  control  systems  improve 
so  they  can  detect  and  report  on 
subtler  problems  than  are  handled 
today.  If  better  tools  are  available, 
Conner  said,  he  believes  he  will  be 
better  able  to  control  his  manage¬ 
ment  costs  as  the  DunsNet  network 
increases  in  complexity.  □ 
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►  WORKSTATION  NETWORKS 

Apollo  extends  Domain 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


BOSTON  —  Amid  a  downpour  of 
announcements  released  here  last 
week,  technical  workstation  ven¬ 
dor  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.  extend¬ 
ed  the  capabilities  of  its  Domain 
networking  system  to  include  a  di¬ 
rect  link  for  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  and  compatibles. 

The  communications  announce¬ 
ments  —  part  of  a  larger  event 
that  saw  the  introduction  of  a  new 
series  of  workstations  —  included 
plans  to  provide  a  direct  Ethernet 
connection  for  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  under  the  Domain  network 
umbrella.  Also  announced  was  the 
Domain  PC  Emulator,  which  en¬ 
ables  Apollo  workstations  to  emu¬ 
late  IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
use  applications  written  for  those 
microcomputers. 

The  new  products  represent 
Apollo’s  attempt  to  provide  tighter 
integration  of  Personal  Computers 
into  the  Domain  technical  worksta¬ 
tion  environment. 

“We’re  not  asking  customers  to 
throw  away  their  investment  in 
Personal  Computers  and  PC  appli¬ 
cations,”  said  Amy  Enfield,  the 
Apollo  product  manager  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Personal  Computer  integra¬ 


tion  products.  “We’re  making  PC 
access  to  the  Domain  file  system 
transparent.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Apollo  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  open  up  its  Do¬ 
main  networking  scheme  so  that  it 
could  be  implemented  on  industry- 
standard  Ethernet  networks,  as 
well  as  the  company’s  proprietary 
12M  bit/sec  token-ring  network. 

The  new  Domain  PCI  Ring, 
scheduled  to  be  available  in  No¬ 
vember,  is  a  single  board  network 
adapter  that  links  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  compatibles  to 
Apollo’s  token-ring  network. 

The  software,  which  supports 
up  to  eight  Personal  Computers, 
provides  translation  between  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  file  formats  and 
Domain  file  structures,  but  the 
translation  is  transparent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Enfield. 

The  Domain  PCI  Ring  requires 
256K  bytes  of  random-access  mem¬ 
ory  in  the  Personal  Computer, 
which  must  run  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
MS-DOS  3.1  or  above. 

The  PCI  Ring  adapter  and  soft¬ 
ware  are  priced  at  $1,350  in  single 
quantities,  and  the  workstation 
server  software  is  priced  at  $450. 
Both  the  adapter  and  the  server 
software  are  discounted  for  larger 
quantities.  □ 


GSA’s  plan  may 
cut  fed  costs 

continued  from  page  2 
geous  to  all  federal  users.” 

By  signing  one  governmentwide 
service  contract  with  each  PDN, 
the  GSA  hopes  to  be  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  prices  that  are  below  commer¬ 
cial  prices,  Aguilar  said.  When  a 
federal  agency  needs  a  data  ser¬ 
vice,  it  will  simply  fill  out  a  pur¬ 
chase  order  with  the  vendor  of  its 
choice. 

The  GSA  estimates  that  each 
PDN  could  earn  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  through  this  program. 
Potential  bidders  include  Tym¬ 
net/McDonnell  Douglas  Network 
Systems  Co.,  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.,  AT&T  and  Telenet  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  a  division  of  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co. 

“This  type  of  procurement  will 
allow  the  federal  government  to 
guarantee  prices  perhaps  10%  be¬ 
low  commercial  rates  for  the  life  of 
the  contract,”  said  industry  ana¬ 
lyst  Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Archi¬ 
tects,  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Critics  of  the  PDN  plan  say  the 
proposed  Federal  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  System  2000  (FTS  2000)  will 
provide  similar  packet-switching 
services  to  federal  users  and  often 
will  provide  more  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  than  the  PDNs. 

“We  looked  into  this  program 
several  months  ago  and  didn’t  find 
any  conflict  with  FTS  2000,”  said 
Walter  Irvin,  FTS  2000  project 
manager  at  the  GSA.  “This  pro¬ 
gram  is  supposed  to  go  into  effect 


ADCU  members 
discuss  course 

continued  from  page  3 
officers  were  elected  during  the 
conference.  Alan  Carlson,  commu¬ 
nications  manager  for  Ziff-Davis 
Technical  Information  Co.  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Mass.,  was  elected  first 
vice-president;  and  Pat  Ryan,  man¬ 
ager  for  telecommunications  net¬ 
works  at  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc.  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president.  Richard  Miller, 
supervisor  of  data  communications 
for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  secretary. 

Reflecting  on  his  two-year  ten¬ 
ure,  Kanthal  spoke  of  his  work  in 
helping  to  develop  an  electronic 
bulletin  board  for  ADCU  members 
that  was  launched  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  following  a  successful  three- 
month  trial.  Operated  by  Wall 
Street  Data  Services,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  bulletin  board  will  allow  ADCU 
members  with  personal  computers 
to  exchange  information  with  oth¬ 
er  members  for  $16  per  hour  of 
connect  time. 

Despite  limited  nationwide  ex¬ 
posure,  users  still  flock  to  ADCU’s 
annual  meeting,  hoping  to  pick  up 
advice  and  information  to  help 
them  in  their  jobs.  “If  I  get  just  one 
helpful  hint  out  of  this,  then  it  was 
worth  coming  here,”  said  Jim  Sim¬ 
mons,  manager  of  data  communica¬ 
tions  for  Philadelphia-based  Reli¬ 
ance  Insurance  Co. 

Bill  Harkema,  data  communica- 


f airly  quickly,  while  FTS  packet 
services  will  not  be  widely  avail¬ 
able  for  several  years.” 

Once  FTS  2000  is  available,  the 
PDN  service  providers  are  likely  to 
compete  with  FTS  2000  for  users, 
Irvin  and  Aguilar  agreed. 

“The  PDN  program  is  designed 
to  begin  offering  federal  users  data 
transmission  services  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Between  now  and  when 
FTS  2000  is  operational,  we  expect 
a  steady  demand  for  public  packet 
services,”  Aguilar  said.  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  not  all  federal  agencies  are 
going  to  use  FTS  2000.  The  GSA 
feels  there’s  room  for  a  comple¬ 
mentary  service  like  this.” 

The  PDN  program  will  also  com¬ 
pete  with  private  data  networks 
that  many  federal  agencies  have  in 
place  or  are  installing. 

“In  fact,”  Dzubeck  said,  “you’ll 
probably  find  the  same  vendors 
bidding  in  competition  with  them¬ 
selves  for  a  PDN  contract  and  a 
private  network  contract.” 

This  doesn’t  seem  to  bother 
some  of  the  PDNs  that  are  already 
supplying  both  public  and  private 
networks  to  the  federal  market. 

“You  might  have  an  agency  with 
a  private  data  network  that  needs 
public  packet  services  to  reach  re¬ 
gional  offices  with  low  to  medium 
data-transmission  requirements,  ’  ’ 
said  Andy  Price,  federal  region 
manager  at  Tymnet. 

Even  though  these  applications 
don’t  individually  generate  high- 
traffic  volume,  there  are  hundreds 
of  federal  offices  that  need  this 
type  of  solution.  In  total,  Price 
said,  it  adds  up  to  lots  of  traffic.  □ 


tions  manager  at  Michigan  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  came  to 
the  conference  looking  for  cost-cut¬ 
ting  hints.  “If  I  had  my  druthers, 
I’d  have  a  point-to-point  line  from 
all  my  users  to  my  host,”  he  said. 
“But  that  is  too  expensive.”  The 
ADCU  conference,  he  said,  allows 
him  to  hear  how  other  users  have 
trimmed  costs. 

ADCU  members  heard  Nynex 
Chairman  Delbert  Staley  proclaim 
that  the  regional  Bell  holding  com¬ 
pany  should  be  freed  from  regula¬ 
tory  reins.  In  his  keynote  address, 
Staley  claimed  that  if  restrictions 
were  lifted,  Nynex  would  not  enter 
the  long-distance  market. 

The  company  would  support 
ONA,  which  would  offer  enhanced 
service  providers  and  end  users 
equal  access  to  a  slate  of  Nynex- 
provided  basic  services. 

ADCU,  however,  has  submitted 
comments  for  the  Department  of 
Justice’s  ongoing  triennial  review 
of  the  Modified  Final  Judgment 
that  oppose  lifting  restrictions  on 
enhanced  services  until  ONA  is  ac¬ 
tually  implemented. 

John  Compitello,  outspoken 
chairman  of  ADCU’s  Public  Policy 
Committee  and  vice-president  of 
telecommunications  planning  at  Ir¬ 
ving  Trust  Co.  in  New  York,  said, 
“We  get  concerned  that  seven  large 
BOCs,  could  eat  up  the  four  or  five 
large  packet  switching  and  other 
enhanced  services  providers,”  he 
said.  “We’re  enjoying  a  good  level 
of  competition.  Why  don’t  we  leave 
it  alone.”  □ 
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AT&T  embarks  upon  Starlan  promotion 

AT&T  recently  launched  a  program  designed  to  help  its  authorized  dealers  and  value- 
added  resellers  promote  AT&T  networking  products  to  the  small  and  mid-range  business 
market.  Under  the  plan,  various  Networking  Centers  to  be  developed  will  feature  Starlan 
demonstrations.  This  marks  another  in  the  series  of  recent  AT&T  attempts  to  boost  its 
share  in  the  data  arena.  In  the  past  month,  the  carrier  has  wooed  customers  with  a  31% 
price  reduction  on  the  PC6300  Starlan  Network  Access  Unit  and  a  $200  rebate  on  AT&T 
personal  computers  purchased  from  resellers. 


►  TAKEOVERS 

Micom  gobbles  up 
Spectrum  Digital 

Fills  T-l  hole  in  communications  product  line. 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


SIMI  VALLEY,  Calif.  — 
In  a  move  aimed  at  filling  a 
significant  gap  in  its  data 
communications  product 
line,  Micom  Systems,  Inc. 
last  week  said  it  will  ac¬ 
quire  T-l  multiplexer  start¬ 
up  Spectrum  Digital  Corp. 
for  $25  million. 


The  deal,  not  yet  final¬ 
ized,  will  give  Micom  rights 
to  the  T-l  technology  Spec¬ 
trum  Digital  has  developed 
for  its  networking  multi¬ 
plexer,  the  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Exchange 
(ISDX),  which  can  carry 
voice,  data  and  video  trans¬ 
missions  on  T-l  links.  OEM 
contracts  that  Spectrum 
Digital  had  signed  earlier 


with  Paradyne  Corp.  and 
other  vendors  will  be  pre¬ 
served  and  even  enhanced, 
according  to  a  Micom 
spokesman. 

Industry  analysts  said 
rapidly  growing  demand 
for  T-l  products  created  a 
T-l  hole  in  Micom’s  data 
communications  line.  Mi¬ 
com  currently  sells  a  data 
private  branch  exchange, 
low-end  statistical  multi¬ 
plexers,  protocol  convert¬ 
ers,  limited-distance  mo¬ 
dems  and  an  Ethernet  local 
network  through  Micom-In- 
terlan,  Inc. 

“Micom  is  interested  in 
Spectrum  Digital  for  the 
same  reason  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  [Associates, 


Inc.]  bought  Cohesive  [Net¬ 
work  Corp.],  that  Codex 
[Corp.]  felt  the  need  to  OEM 
StrataCom,  [Inc.’s]  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexer  and  that  Paradyne 
OEMs  the  Spectrum  Digital 
box,”  said  Steve  Levy,  com¬ 
munications  analyst  at  the 
New  York  investment 
banking  firm  Hambrecht  & 
Quist. 

“These  are  broad-based 
data  communications  com¬ 
panies  that  have  recog¬ 
nized  they  need  T-l  multi¬ 
plexing  products  among 
their  offerings,”  he  said. 

Gerald  Mayfield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  professional  ser¬ 
vices  at  DMW  Group,  Inc., 
agreed.  “Micom  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  Infotron 
[Systems  Corp.]  and  DCA 
did,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  better 
financial  decision  to  buy 
the  T-l  technology  than  to 
develop  it  internally.” 

Infotron  once  main¬ 
tained  a  financial  stake  in 
Network  Switching  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  a  T-l  multiplex¬ 
er  maker  now  owned  by 
BBN  Communications  Corp. 


Micom  Vice-President  of 
Marketing  Chris  Kenber 
said  the  company  will  not 
attempt  to  compete  in  the 
high-capacity  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  marketplace.  In¬ 
stead,  he  said,  it  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  selling  the 
ISDX  to  the  mid-range 
minicomputer  users  who 
make  up  most  of  Micom’s 
installed  customer  base. 

“Our  purpose  is  not  to  go 
out  into  the  marketplace 
and  compete  with  a  [Net¬ 
work  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.]  or  a  Timeplex, 
[Inc.]  at  the  high  end.  That 
is  simply  not  our  strategy,” 
he  said.  “We’re  not  struc¬ 
tured  to  do  that.” 

Kenber  agreed  with  ana¬ 
lysts  who  said  that,  to  sell 
the  ISDX  successfully,  Mi¬ 
com  must  work  through  a 
direct  sales  force  or  value- 
added  resellers  and  not 
through  third-party  dis¬ 
tributors.  “Obviously,  you 
don’t  buy  a  product  like  a 
Spectrum  Digital  T-l  mux 
and  stick  it  in  a  distribu- 
See  page  36 
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SOURCE:  COMPUTER  AND  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


►  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETING 

AT&T-Philips  dealt 
another  setback 


BY  AMIEL  KORNEL 

CW  Communications  International  News  Service 
European  bureau 


PARIS  —  AT&T  recently  suffered  another  setback  in 
its  efforts  to  penetrate  Europe’s  telecommunications 
equipment  market  when  AT&T-Philips  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  B.V.  (APT),  the  company’s  Netherlands-based  joint 
venture  with  Philips  N.V.  of  the  Netherlands,  lost  a  bid 
for  a  55  billion  Belgian  franc  (U.S.  $1.4  billion)  contract 
from  Belgium’s  national  telecommunications  authority. 
The  five-year  contract  called  for  switching  and  transmis¬ 
sion  equipment  to  modernize  Belgium’s  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network. 

In  April,  APT’s  hopes  of  entering  the  French  market 
were  dashed  when  the  French  government  decided  to  sell 
nationalized  telecommunications  equipment  manufactur¬ 
er  Cie.  General  des  Constructions  Telephonique,  a  former 
ITT  holding,  to  a  consortium  led  by  Sweden’s  L.M.  Erics¬ 
son. 

See  page  12 


INDUSTRY  EYE 


MICHAEL  DORTCH 


Casting  a  baleful  eye 
on  ISDN’s  advance 


This  column  is  in  response  to  a  col¬ 
umn  on  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Networks  (“Future  benefits  of  ISDN 
appear  not  so  far  away,”  NW,  May 
11)  written  by  Jerome  F.  Kemp,  senior 
engineer  of  advanced  development 
and  project  manager  for  NCR  Comten, 
Inc.  's  ISDN  trial  efforts. 

The  vendor  view  of  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Networks  is  at  best 
aggressively  optimistic  and  at  worst 
misleading  to  users. 

The  ability  to  integrate  voice,  data 
and  image  transmissions  on  twisted¬ 
pair  wire  will  significantly  reduce  net¬ 
work  wiring  costs  for  some  users.  It 
should  also  make  network  moves  and 
changes  simpler  and  less  expensive. 

However,  users  must  develop  back¬ 
up  strategies  for  their  integrated 
transmission  facilities.  The  more  com¬ 
munications  carried  over  a  single  facil¬ 
ity,  the  more  critical  that  facility  be¬ 
comes  and  the  more  costly  to  lose. 
Users  will  also  require  more  effective 

Dortch  is  a  senior  telecommunica¬ 
tions  analyst  with  The  Yankee  Group, 
a  Boston-based  market  research  and 
consulting  firm. 


network  management  tools  for  both 
voice  and  data. 

Perhaps  more  important  are  the  po¬ 
litical  considerations.  Voice  and  data 
managers  have  yet  to  learn  to  work 
together  in  many  companies.  Competi¬ 
tion  among  MIS,  telecommunications 
and  other  departments  for  the  role  of 
network  manager  exacerbates  this  sit¬ 
uation.  The  Yankee  Group  feels  that 
these  unresolved  issues  may  leave 
many  users  unprepared  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ISDN  products  and  services 
for  some  time  after  such  offerings  are 
introduced. 

The  May  11  Industry  Update  col¬ 
umn  stated  that  “tariffed  [ISDN]  ser¬ 
vice  offerings  and  customer  premises 
equipment  are  expected  to  be  avail¬ 
able”  as  early  as  1988.  But  the  Beil 
operating  companies  and  the  regional 
Bell  holding  companies,  the  expected 
primary  vendors  of  ISDN  services,  are 
still  trying  to  determine  what  services 
to  offer,  how  to  get  them  tariffed  and 
how  to  market  them. 

Even  as  BOCs,  notably  New  England 
Telephone  and  Southwestern  Bell,  be¬ 
gin  to  develop  and  test  potential  offer¬ 
ings,  doubts  about  how  such  offerings 

See  page  12 
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DCA  stalks  Fox  Research 


continued  from  page  1 

sales,  which  have  slowed 
of  late.  They  say  the  firm’s 
strategy  is  to  become  a  one- 
stop  vendor  for  communi¬ 
cations  gear  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  wide  range 
of  products  in-house. 

Since  1983,  when  the 
company  entered  the  com¬ 
munications  market  by  ac¬ 
quiring  Irma-maker  Techni¬ 
cal  Analysis  Corp.,  DCA 
has  acquired  Forte  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  micro-to-main- 
frame  links;  Cohesive 
Network  Corp.,  a  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  maker;  and  Micro- 
stuf,  Inc.,  which  sold  the 
popular  Crosstalk  personal 
computer  communications 
package. 

DCA  now  sells  such 
products  as  network  pro¬ 
cessors,  statistical  multi¬ 
plexers,  T-l  multiplexers, 
protocol  converters,  X.25 
packet  assembler/disas¬ 


semblers,  modems  and  soft¬ 
ware  for  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  control. 

Sources  at  DCA  said  the 
company  expects  to  close 
this  fiscal  year,  ended  June 
30,  with  revenue  at  $180 
million,  a  $30  million  in¬ 
crease  from  fiscal  1986. 
But,  said  Charles  Yar¬ 
brough,  DCA’s  finance  di¬ 
rector,  1987  fourth-quarter 
revenue  decreased  between 
12%  and  15%  compared 
with  last  year,  due  to  de¬ 
clining  sales  of  Irma 
boards.  Yarbrough  said  us¬ 
ers  held  off  on  Irma  pur¬ 
chases  while  evaluating 
new  IBM  products. 

“Part  of  our  overall  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  is  to  be  in 
many  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry,  and 
we’re  always  out  there 
looking  and  evaluating,” 
said  Clay  Scarborough, 
DCA’s  director  of  corporate 


strategy.  “The  companies 
we’ve  bought  have  been 
well-positioned  and  could 
fit  with  our  company.” 

David  Garcia,  an  analyst 
with  New  Orleans-based 
Howard,  Weil,  Labouisse, 
Friedrichs,  Inc.,  added, 
“DCA  wants  to  be  a  full 
service  data  communica¬ 
tions  house,  and  rather 
than  try  to  develop  exper¬ 
tise  internally,  they  roll  in 
the  expertise,  and  they  do 
it  in  a  way  that  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  smaller  compa¬ 
ny.” 

Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  shareholders  of  Fox 
Technology,  Inc.,  Fox  Re¬ 
search’s  parent  company, 
the  acquisition  calls  for 
DCA  to  make  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  and  assume  liabilities 
totaling  $10  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Yarbrough. 

Additional  payments  of 
up  to  $6.5  million  could  be 
made,  depending  on  the  fi¬ 
nancial  performance  of  Fox 
Research  subsequent  to  the 


acquisition,  he  added.  The 
acquisition  is  expected  to 
be  finalized  by  August. 

With  Fox  Research,  DCA 
gains  the  opportunity  to 
penetrate  the  “entry-level 
marketplace”  for  personal 
computer  local  networks, 
said  Bill  Hiller,  DCA’s  di¬ 
rector  of  communications. 
“We  saw  an  opportunity  in 
the  entry-level  marketplace 
for  PC  LANs,”  Hiller  said. 
“We  said,  ‘Here’s  this  huge 
market,  let’s  go  get  it.’  ” 

According  to  DCA’s  Scar¬ 
borough,  “We  needed  some¬ 
thing  with  good  perfor¬ 
mance  but  relatively 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  We  thought  Fox  was 
an  opportunity  that  would 
fit  with  some  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  businesses.” 

DCA  was  also  impressed 
with  Fox’s  financial  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  market,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Europe  where  the 
company  has  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  success.  Fox’s 
sales  in  1986  were  $6.7  mil¬ 


lion,  compared  with 
$26,000  in  1983  when  the 
company  was  founded. 

Greg  Goodall,  president 
of  Fox  Research,  said  DCA 
will  boost  his  company’s 
marketing  power. 

“It  gives  us  the  missing 
ingredient  we’ve  needed  to 
make  our  network  product 
one  of  the  best-selling 
LANs  in  the  market,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  had  various 
opportunities  over  the  past 
few  years  to  be  acquired 
from  both  an  investment 
standpoint  and  from  out¬ 
side  sources.  But  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  we  didn’t  pur¬ 
sue  those  opportunities,  or 
we  decided  it  wasn’t  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.”  Goodall  would  not 
disclose  the  names  of  the 
companies  that  attempted 
to  acquire  Fox  Research. 

Analysts  agreed  that 
credibility  and  exposure 
are  the  main  benefits  Fox 
hopes  to  gain  from  DCA’s 
backing. 


Greene 
grills  Justice 

continued  from  page  1 
nications  users  and  ven¬ 
dors,  and  state  regulators 
testified  as  to  whether 
changes  in  the  industry 
warrant  removal  of  these 
line-of-business  restric¬ 
tions.  The  hearing  was  the 
last  step  in  the  triennial  re¬ 
view  of  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment,  which  have  gov¬ 
erned  the  RBHCs  since 
1982.  Greene  will  review 
this  oral  and  written  testi¬ 
mony  before  issuing  his  de¬ 
cision  on  changes  to  the 
rules  this  fall. 

During  oral  testimony, 


Greene  struggled  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  wants  to  lift  the 
very  line-of-business  re¬ 
strictions  it  created  in  1982 
under  the  AT&T  antitrust 
settlement. 

The  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  said  widespread  com¬ 
petition  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  markets  and  Federal 
Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  rules  would  prevent 
the  RBHCs  from  abusing 
their  monopoly  power  if  al¬ 
lowed  into  the  restricted 
markets. 

Greene’s  unrelenting 
questioning  of  Justice  De¬ 
partment  attorneys,  Nancy 
Garrison,  deputy  chief  of 


the  Antitrust  Division,  and 
Barry  Grossman,  communi¬ 
cations  section  chief,  might 
bode  poorly  for  the  Baby 
Bells,  who  argued  they 
must  be  allowed  to  diversi¬ 
fy  into  new  markets  in  or¬ 
der  to  thrive. 

In  his  opening  remarks, 
Greene  stressed  that  he 
would  decide  the  case  pure¬ 
ly  on  antitrust  issues.  “The 
court  will  not  be  swayed  by 
political  or  economic  power 
or  by  public  relations  cam¬ 
paigns,”  Greene  said.  “The 
MFJ  restrictions  were  not 
designed  as  a  permanent 
solution,  but  they  will  not 
be  removed  for  cosmetic 
reasons.” 

During  the  first  day  of 
testimony  on  letting  the 
RBHCs  offer  long-distance 
services,  Garrison  argued 
that  the  court  should  con¬ 
sider  the  issue  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

“I  sat  here  for  11  months 
in  1982  listening  to  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  argue  the 
exact  opposite  of  what 
you’re  saying  today,” 
Greene  said.  “Was  that  a 
different  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  back  then?  What  has 
changed  so  dramatically  in 
the  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry  to  bring  about  such 
a  change  of  attitude?” 

Garrison  argued  that  the 
consent  decree  has 
achieved  its  objective  of 
opening  markets  and  in¬ 
creasing  competition. 

Changes  in  technology  and 
regulation  should  prevent 
RBHC  monopoly  abuses 
and,  thus,  justify  removal 
of  the  restrictions,  she 
said. 

Greene  asked  if  consum¬ 
er  protection  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Garrison  said  con¬ 
sumer  interests  are  best 


served  by  regulators  such 
as  the  FCC. 

“I  heard  the  Department 
of  Justice  argue  four  years 
ago  that  the  court  should 
listen  to  consumer  inter¬ 
ests.  Now  you’re  saying 
consumer  interests  have  no 
place  in  antitrust  law,” 
Greene  said. 

MCI  Communications 
Corp.  attorney  Chester  Ra¬ 
min,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
interexchange  carriers, 
said  the  RBHCs  could  dis¬ 
advantage  companies  like 
MCI  if  allowed  into  the 
long-distance  market  be¬ 
cause  of  their  control  over 
the  local  exchange  monopo¬ 
ly- 

“When  a  company  has 
monopoly  control,  human 
nature  can’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  that  con¬ 
trol  to  gain  unfair  advan¬ 
tage,”  Ramin  said. 

“Nothing  has  changed 
since  divestiture.  The 
RBHCs  still  have  their 
hands  around  the  neck  of 
interexchange  carriers.  The 
question  is,  do  they  have 
the  incentive  to  squeeze?” 
Ramin  added. 

The  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  for  the  first  time, 
came  out  against  RBHC  en¬ 
try  into  the  international 
long-distance  market.  Such 
a  recommendation  could 
hurt  Nynex  Corp.,  which 
paid  $10  million  for  an  op¬ 
tion  to  purchase  a  50% 
stake  in  the  Private  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Transmission  Sys¬ 
tem  (PTAT),  a  venture  to 
construct  an  undersea  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable  between  the 
U.S.  and  UR. 

On  the  second  day  of 
hearings,  during  arguments 
on  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ing  restrictions,  Greene  ap¬ 
peared  even  more  critical 


of  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice’s  Grossman  said  there 
is  sufficient  competition  in 
the  telecommunications 
equipment  market  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  RBHCs  from  gain¬ 
ing  unfair  advantage  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  manufacture  such 
gear  as  central  office 
switches  and  telephones. 
Existing  FCC  rules  will  also 
help  to  prevent  such 
abuses,  he  said. 

Greene’s  response  was 
one  of  astonishment.  “How 
can  you  say  those  FCC 
rules  are  effective  in  de¬ 
tecting  anticompetitive 
abuses.  These  are  the  same 
FCC  rules  you  stood  before 
me  denigrating  in  1982.  I’m 
told  the  FCC  now  has  fewer 
people  to  police  abuses,  so  I 
don’t  understand  how 
these  rules  will  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  they  were  in 
1982.” 

Margery  Baker  of  the 
New  York  Public  Utility 
Council  said  there  are  no 
FCC  rules  regarding  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing,  and 
“the  states  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  FCC  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  RBHCs’  manufac¬ 
turing  issues.” 

On  the  final  day,  the 
court  heard  arguments  on 
the  information  services  re¬ 
strictions. 

Greene  said,  “If  the 
RBHCs  are  allowed  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  services 
such  as  voice  messaging 
and  videotext,  it  could  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“It  could  also  pose  great 
competitive  harm  to  com¬ 
petitors  who  might  be 
squeezed  out  by  the  RBHCs. 
What  would  you  do  if  both 
interests  couldn’t  be  accom¬ 
modated?” 
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The  new  Hayes  V-series  products  promise  to  have  no  less  profound  an  effect  on  the  world  of  PC 
communications  than  our  very  first  modem  over  a  decade  ago. 

A  modem  that  not  only  created  an  industry  but  also  created  the  standards  by  which  all  modems  have 
since  been  measured. 

Now  in  1987  we’ve  raised  the  very  standards  we  set.  Not  only  with  advanced  modems  that  possess  a 
wide  range  of  features  and  capabilities  that  will  impress  even  the  most  demanding  user,  but  also  with  a  new 
modem  enhancement  product. 

And  it’s  not  without  great  pride  that  we  announce  our  most  powerful  communications  software  yet. 
Smartcom  III.™ 

V-SERIES  SMARTMODEM  9600  AND  V-SERIES  SMARTMODEM  2400 

These  modems  now  represent  the  new  and  highest  standards  for 
high-speed  error-control  communications.  Using  adaptive  data 
compression,  they  can  virtually  double  throughput  up  to  19,200  bps  and 
4800  bps.  respectively  And  with  point-to-point  error  control,  data  is  sent 
accurately  and  reliably.  In  addition,  these  modems  offer  automatic  feature 
negotiation,  a  self-operating  capability  that  selects  the  optimum  common 
feature  set  with  any  Hayes  modem  for  the  most  efficient  transmission 
•  at  the  highest  shared  speed.  Synchronous  and  asynchronous  communications  modes  are  also  part  of  the 
package.  And  soon  V-series  products  can  be  enhanced  with  an  X.25  PAD  option  to  accommodate  the 
network  environments  of  today  and  the  future. 

V-series  modems  come  in  stand-alone  versions  (V-series  Smartmodem  9600 1  1  and 
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V-series  Smartmodem  2400 1 ")  and  internal  versions  IV- series  Smartmodem  060 OB  and 
V-series  Smartmodem  2400B IM). 

V-SERIES  MODEM  ENHANCER 

A  separate  stand-alone  device,  the  V-series  Modem  Enhancer 
allows  present  Smartmodem  2400 1  '  and  Smartmodem  1200  owners 
to  upgrade  their  communications  capabilities  to  include  the  V- series 
feature  set.  Thus  providing  them  with  complete  error  control,  adaptive 
d,  ta  compression  and  automatic  feature  negotiation  without  having  to 
replace  their  current  units. 

SMARTCOM  III 

This  is  a  c  implete  communications  environment  designed  for  IBM  PCs  and  compatibles.  It  combines 
a  powerful,  easy-to-use  communications  programming  language,  SCOPE,''1  with  a  layered,  menu-driven 
interface,  peruse  buffer,  a  full  feature  editor,  and  DOS  level  commands.  Smartcom  III  also  comes  with  other 
standard  communications  features,  such  as  terminal  emulators,  unattended  operations  and  file  transfer 
protocols.  No  other  software  could  be  more  ideal  for  either  the  power  user  or  the  novice. 

So  contact  your  Hayes  Advanced  Systems  Dealer  or  call  800-635-1225  for  the  one  nearest  you.  Once 
you  do.  we  think  you'll  see  that  Hayes  V-series  products  and  Smartcom  III  represent  in  every  way  the  most 
advanced,  most  efficient,  most  responsible  and  most  economical  way  to  send 
and  receive  data  in  the  world  of  PC  communications  today  And  tomorrow. 

Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.,  PO.  Box  105203.  Atlanta.  GA  30348 
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July  20:  CENTREX 

Should  you  choose  Centrex  or  install  your  own 
private  branch  exchange  (PBX)?  This  Special  Section 
helps  businesses  correctly  decide  what’s 
right  for  them. 


July  27:  VOICE  MESSAGING 

With  this  evolving  technology  changing  so  rapidly, 
users  and  potential  users  are  faced  with  increasing 
choices.  This  Product  Focus  helps  sort  them  all  out. 


August  3:  HYBRID  NETWORKS 

This  special  section  shows  users  how  to  determine 
which  products  will  be  most  cost  effective  and  how 
to  effectively  combine  technologies. 


August  10:  DIGITAL  DATA  SERVICES 

How  do  DDS  options  and  pricing  trends  compare 
with  their  analog  counterparts?  Network  World 
sheds  some  light  on  this  timely  question. 


Every  week  Netivork  World  reports  on  important  and  timely 
issues  from  a  networking  perspective  —  a  unique  perspective 
that  voice  and  data  communications  users  need.  That’s  why 
more  than  65,000  communications/networking  buying  deci¬ 
sion  makers  rely  on  Netivork  World  for  the  news  and 
information  that  makes  a  difference  to  them. 

For  information  on  advertising  call  Ron  Mastro,  National 
Advertising  Director  at  (617)  879-0700. 


Casting  a  baleful 
eye  on  ISDN 

continued  from  page  7 
will  be  regulated,  packaged,  priced 
and  marketed  still  abound  and 
could  delay  the  proliferation  of 
ISDN  considerably. 

Most  large  businesses  need  uni¬ 
form  access  to  communications  ser¬ 
vices  across  geographic  bound¬ 
aries.  Despite  this,  the  BOCs  and 
RBHCs  appear  to  vary  sharply  in 
their  commitment  to  support  Open 
Network  Architecture  (ONA).  ONA 
is  necessary  if  the  BOCs  and  other 
information  service  providers  are 
going  to  provide  the  universal  ser¬ 
vice  availability  users  need. 

In  addition,  prospective  vendors 
of  ISDN  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  are  still  trying  to  decide  what 
to  develop,  build  and  market. 

ISDN  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  will  require  extensive  testing 
to  prove  both  conformance  to  ISDN 
standards  and  interoperability 
with  other  vendors’  products.  The 
Yankee  Group,  therefore,  expects 
no  significant  market  penetration 
by  ISDN  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  until  at  least  1991  or  1992. 

Should  all  the  above  issues  be 
resolved,  users  would  still  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  demonstrable  ISDN  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  meaningful  to  them. 
The  May  11  column  states  that 


ISDN  will  give  users  a  common 
“transport  mechanism  for  all  com¬ 
munications.”  The  Yankee  Group’s 
user  clients  are  not  interested  in 
“communications  transport  mecha¬ 
nisms,”  but  in  applications. 

Enhancements  to  telemarketing 
and  pay-per-view  cable  television 
are  interesting  but  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  market-changing  effects 
users  are  expecting  from  ISDN. 
The  time  required  to  discover,  de¬ 
velop,  test  and  market  applications 
is  curiously  absent  from  the  col¬ 
umn’s  discussion  of  “integrated  ac¬ 
cess”  and  the  use  of  the  D  channel 
for  out-of-band  signaling. 

An  enhancement  to  Centrex 

The  Yankee  Group  sees  ISDN 
primarily  as  an  enhancement  to 
Centrex  services  for  at  least  the 
next  two  to  three  years.  (All  the 
“leading-edge”  ISDN  users  are  also 
large  Centrex  customers.) 

Users  would  do  well  to  temper 
vendor  enthusiasm  with  careful 
understanding  of  their  own  needs 
and  of  all  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
tumultuous  network  market. 

Interested  Network  World  read¬ 
ers  can  receive  an  Executive  Sum¬ 
mary  from  The  Yankee  Group’s  lat¬ 
est  ISDN  report  at  no  charge. 
Please  contact  Michael  Dortch  at 
(415)  387-1520,  and  leave  your 
complete  mailing  address.  □ 


AT&T-Philips 
dealt  setback 

continued  from  page  7 

Yet,  as  recently  as  three  weeks 
ago,  the  picture  was  looking  rosier 
for  APT.  On  June  16,  it  entered  the 
Spanish  market  by  acquiring  the 
civil  telecommunications  opera¬ 
tions  of  Marconi  Espana  SA. 

APT  also  told  the  press  it  had 
received  “unofficial”  word  that  it 
had  won  the  lion’s  share  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  contract.  APT  officials  dis¬ 
closed  in  April  that  they  expected 
the  firm,  created  in  1983,  to  break 
even  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

But  Belgium’s 
Regie  des  Tele¬ 
phones  et  Tele- 
graphes  (RTT) 
announced  two 
weeks  ago  that 
the  deal  would  go 
to  local  subsid¬ 
iaries  of  French 
and  West  German 
companies:  Bell 
Telephone  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  N.V.,  the  ex-ITT  affil¬ 
iate  acquired  this  year  by  Cie.  Gen¬ 
eral  d’Electricite  (CGE);  and  Atea, 
bought  last  year  by  Siemens  AG 
from  U.S.-based  GTE  Corp. 

Now,  more  than  three  years  af¬ 
ter  its  creation,  APT  has  little  more 
to  show  for  its  efforts  than  orders 
in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  Spanish  acquisition  could 
turn  into  a  mixed  blessing,  ana¬ 
lysts  warn,  because  of  the  troubled 
financial  situation  at  the  ailing 
Spanish  company. 

The  Spanish  deal  calls  for  APT 
to  take  control  of  the  civil  telecom¬ 
munications  business  of  Marconi, 
one  of  two  ITT  affiliates  acquired 
by  Netherlands-based  Alcatel  N.V., 
the  CGE-controlled  telecommunica¬ 


tions  group  created  earlier  this 
year.  The  restructured  firm,  owned 
jointly  with  Amper  SA  of  Spain, 
will  absorb  450  of  Marconi’s  1,250 
employees.  The  new  owners  plan 
to  invest  $30  million  in  the  firm, 
which  is  to  be  operational  by 
year’s  end. 

Initial  revenues,  coming  from  or¬ 
ders  promised  by  Spain’s  state-con- 
trolled  telecommunications  author¬ 
ity,  Telefonica,  are  expected  to  be 
about  4  billion  pesetas  (U.S.  $31.5 
million).  Telefonica’s  orders  are 
expected  to  rise  to  8  billion  pesetas 
after  five  years. 

The  Spanish  public  telecom¬ 
munications  net¬ 
work,  with  9.7 
million  access 
lines  installed  by 
1985,  is  the  fifth 
largest  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  after  West 
Germany, 

France,  Britain, 
and  Italy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.  The 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  market  re¬ 
search  firm  estimates  the  Spanish 
market  is  growing  faster  than  its 
European  neighbors,  at  an  average 
yearly  rate  of  8.8%  between  1985 
and  1990. 

But  observers  warn  that  Marco¬ 
ni’s  financial  health  is  far  from  as¬ 
sured.  They  note  that  Telefonica  is 
a  sleeping  partner  in  the  other 
Spanish  Alcatel  affiliate,  Standard 
Electrica,  owning  25%  of  the  firm’s 
capital. 

In  fiscal  1985,  APT  recorded 
posttax  losses  of  92  million  florins 
(U.S.  $45  million)  on  sales  of  681 
million  florins  (U.S.  $333  million). 
Published  reports  state  the  firm 
will  post  reduced  losses  on  an  11% 
sales  increase  for  fiscal  1986.  □ 


The  Spanish  deal  calls  for 
APT  to  take  control  of  the 
civil  telecommunications 
business  of  Marconi,  one 
of  two  ITT  affiliates 
acquired  by  Netherlands- 
based  Alcatel  N.V.,  the 
CGE-controlled  group. 
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Bakkers  hold  place  in  telecom  history 

Controversial  personalities  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker  made  telecommunications  history  in 
1982  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission’s  Heritage  Village  Church  deci¬ 
sion.  Heritage  Park,  a  theme  park  and  broadcasting  facility,  straddles  the  North  Carolina/ 
South  Carolina  state  line. 

The  FCC  ruled  that  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  the  carrier  that  served  the 
North  Carolina  side  of  the  park,  could  also  provide  service  to  the  South  Carolina  side,  which 
is  otherwise  served  by  Fort  Mill  Telephone  Co.  The  FCC  ruled  that  the  point  of  delivery,  not 
the  point  of  use,  was  the  key  issue. 


►  ELECTRONIC  TANDEM  NETWORKS 


ETN-ISDN  marriage 
may  lower  costs 

AT&T  considers  aspects  of  pairing  technologies. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 


The  methodical  implementation  of  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Networks  is  giving 
rise  to  new  private  network  capabilities. 
Although  still  considering  the  conceptual 
aspects,  some  of  the  top  ISDN  thinkers  at 
AT&T  are  toying  with  the  idea  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  technology  in  Electronic  Tandem 
Network  (ETN)  environments  to  reduce  lo¬ 
cal  access  costs. 

“AT&T  is  playing  with  the  notion  of 
getting  ETNs  to  operate  with  smart  [ISDN] 
nodes  in  the  network  so  we  can  do  an  in¬ 
teresting  thing  called  tandem  access  avoid¬ 
ance,”  according  to  Richard  L.  Snowden, 
director  of  the  concept  development  center 
for  AT&T’s  Business  Markets  Group. 


By  linking  ETN  switches  to  intelligent 
AT&T  nodes,  AT&T  may  be  able  to  provide 
call  routing  —  off-loading  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  from  intermediate  ETN  nodes  that  nor¬ 
mally  provide  this  traffic  cop  function  — 
and  reduce  the  number  of  access  lines 
needed. 

Snowden  said  AT&T  has  studied  several 
customer  networks  and  found  that  this 
type  of  ETN  environment  could  reduce  the 
need  for  and  cost  of  local  access  trunks  by 
50%  to  70%. 

For  example,  when  an  employee  of  a 
company  with  a  three-node  ETN  network 
(A,  B  and  C)  wants  to  call  from  Location  A 
to  a  colleague  served  by  ETN  Switch  C,  the 
call  has  to  tandem  through  Node  B  (see 
graphic). 

See  page  14 


Slashing  access  costs 
with  future  ETN  capabilities 


A  company  with  a  three-node  ETN  netwoik  has  to  route  calls  destined 
from  node  A  to  node  C  through  Intermediate  node  B. 


Linking  ETN  switches  to  AT&T  nodes  In  an  intelligent  way  may  make  It 
possible  for  AT&T  to  provide  ETN  call  routing,  reducing  the  number  of 
access  lines  needed.  In  this  example,  the  two  access  channels  serving 
node  B  are  not  required  to  complete  the  call. 


ETN  “Electronic  Tandem  Network 


SOURCE:  AT&T,  BASKING  RIDGE.  NJ. 
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PBX  vendor  throng 
crowds  low-end  market 


ore  than  a  half-dozen  pri- 
Ivate  branch  exchange 
vendors  have  taken  steps  in 
the  past  six  months  to  expand 
their  customer  base  in  the  low- 
end  PBX  and  key  telephone 
segments  of  the  market. 

PBX  makers  have  been  look¬ 
ing  to  low-end  switch  sales  to 
compensate  for  sluggish  sales 
of  high-end  equipment.  But  the 
low  range  is  about  as  crowded 
as  a  subway  car  at  rush  hour, 
and  you  can’t  help  but  wonder 
how  every  switch  maker  tar¬ 
geting  the  under  100-line  seg¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  capture 
market  share. 

AT&T,  Northern  Telecom, 
Inc.,  Mitel  Corp.  and  Fujitsu 
Business  Communications  are 
among  the  major  players  that 
have  recently  introduced  low- 
end  PBXs  designed  to  extend 
digital  switching  to  users  in 
the  under  100-line  market. 

AT&T  introduced  the  System 
75  XE,  which  is  capable  of 
handling  40  to  600  lines. 
Northern  Telecom  announced 
the  SL-1  ST,  designed  for  users 
with  as  few  as  32  or  as  many 
as  400  lines. 

Mitel  premiered  the  SX-50, 


targeted  at  the  under  100-line 
user,  and  Fujitsu  announced 
the  Focus  196,  which  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  needs  of  users  with 
50  to  150  lines. 

Both  AT&T  and  Northern 
Telecom  have  announced  incen¬ 
tive  programs  in  addition  to 
new  products. 

Others,  including  Mitel  and 
Siemens  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  have  reworked  their 
distribution  systems.  Still  oth¬ 
ers,  such  as  Fujitsu,  have  only 
announced  products  designed  to 
fill  holes  in  their  digital  PBX 
equipment  lines. 

Fujitsu  plans  to  unveil  a  dig¬ 
ital  replacement  of  its  analog 
Focus  100  that  it  hopes  will 
fare  well  in  the  40-  to  60-line 
PBX  market. 

Most  PBX  vendors  are  intro¬ 
ducing  feature-rich  low-end 
PBXs  as  a  means  of  catching 
the  eye  of  the  small  business- 
type  buyer.  Fujitsu’s  Focus  196 
PBX,  for  example,  comes  stan¬ 
dard  with  an  Automatic  Call 
Distribution  system  and  Station 
Message  Detail  Recording. 

A  trio  of  vendors  have  tar¬ 
geted  the  hotel/motel  industry 

See  page  14 


►  FOREIGN  MARKETPLACE 

IBM  unit  to  build,  sell 
Rolm  gear  in  Europe 

UK-based  group  will  modify  switches. 


BY  AMIEL  KORNEL 

CW  Communications  International  News  Service 
European  bureau 


PARIS  —  In  a  move  designed  to 
help  IBM  hawk  its  telecommunica¬ 
tions  wares  in  Europe,  the  U.S. 
firm  recently  announced  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  unit  to  develop  and  man¬ 
ufacture  voice  and  data  switching 
systems  adapted  to  the  European 
market. 

Called  Integrated  Services 
Switching  Systems  (ISSS),  the  new 
organization  will  be  based  in  Brit¬ 
ain  at  IBM  UK’s  Havant  facility, 
according  to  the  company.  ISSS 
will  be  headed  by  Frank  Onians, 
currently  a  vice-president  of  the 
IBM-owned  Rolm  Corp. 

“ISSS  will  concern  the  Europe¬ 
anization  of  products  from  Rolm,” 
explained  a  spokesman  for  IBM  Eu¬ 
rope  in  Paris,  who  added  that  no 
Rolm  switching  systems  have  been 
sold  in  Europe  until  now. 

Approval  from  the  government- 
controlled  telecommunications  au¬ 
thorities  is  a  prerequisite  to  con¬ 
necting  equipment  to  the  public 
networks  in  Europe.  The  ISSS  will 
implement  the  necessary  design 
changes  of  telecommunications 
equipment  manufactured  in  the 
U.S.  so  that  they  meet  European 


requirements,  the  spokesman  said. 

“This  move  will  enable  IBM  to 
focus  its  telecommunications  de¬ 
velopment  and  manufacturing  re¬ 
sources  more  effectively  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  marketplace,”  according  to 
Michael  Armstrong,  president  di¬ 
rector  general  of  IBM  Europe. 

Motive  for  IBM  reorganization 

IBM  indicated  last  September 
that  a  reorganization  of  its  Europe¬ 
an  operations  was  partly  motivat¬ 
ed  by  a  desire  to  improve  its  Euro¬ 
pean  telecommunications  business. 

IBM  already  sells  its  1750  model 
analog  private  branch  exchange  in 
five  European  countries,  while 
Rolm  provides  UK  users  with  its 
Automatic  Call  Distributor  system 
for  distributing  a  high  volume  of 
incoming  calls  to  operators  or 
agents,  for  applications  such  as 
airline  reservations. 

Observers  noted  that  the  ISSS 
emphasis  on  developing  products 
integrating  voice  and  data  that  can 
be  connected  to  Europe’s  public 
networks  will  permit  IBM  to  target 
the  future  market  here  for  ISDNs. 
ISDN  is  being  championed  by  sev¬ 
eral  European  telecommunications 
authorities.  Major  pilot  projects 
are  under  way  in  France  and  West 
Germany.  □ 
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Throng  crowds  market 

continued  from  page  13 


as  another  source  of  low- 
end  PBX  revenues.  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Mitel  and  Fu¬ 
jitsu  all  offer  either  custom 
features  or  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  small  switch¬ 
es. 

Other  vendors  have  opt¬ 
ed  to  modify  or  create  new 
PBX  distribution  channels 
as  a  means  of  boosting 


their  low-end  user  bases. 
Siemens  Communications 
Systems,  for  example,  pur¬ 
chased  Tel-Plus  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  the  industry’s 
largest  independent  PBX 
distributor,  in  a  move  that 
will  likely  help  sell  its  up  to 
200-line  Saturn  II  PBX.  Mi¬ 
tel  opted  to  create  a  dealer 
network  to  augment  exist¬ 


ing  PBX  distribution  chan¬ 
nels. 

But  despite  the  frenzied 
activity  in  the  low-end  PBX 
market,  can  second-tier  and 
marginal  players  hope  to 
survive,  let  alone  turn  a 
profit?  The  clear  favorites 
are  those  who  already  have 
a  healthy  user  base,  a  solid 
product  line  and  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  that  do  not 
overlap  or  duplicate  ef¬ 
forts.  □ 


Marriage  may 
lower  costs 

continued  from  page  13 

In  this  scenario,  the  call 
uses  four  local  access  chan¬ 
nels:  one  to  link  Location  A 
to  the  carrier  network;  a 
second  to  establish  the  call 
out  to  intermediate  Node  B, 
which  routes  it  through  a 
third  channel  back  to  the 
carrier  network;  and  a 
fourth  access  channel  to 


©1987.  Tlw  Wollongong  Group.  Inc.  WINS  (Wollongong  Integrated  Network  Solutions)  is  a  trademark  ol  The  Wollongong  Group.  All  other  product  names  aro  trademarks ot  their  respective  manufacturers. 


n  recent  months,  ads  for  networking  software  have  all 
begun  to  sound  alike.  Each  promises  a  unique  solution 
_  _L  to  your  networking  problem  (even  before  the  vendor 
knows  what  that  problem  really  is).  Each  tells  you  the  product  is 
easy  to  use  (that  is,  of  course,  if  everyone  is  thoroughly  trained). 
And  that  when  you  buy  the  product,  you’ll  get  all  the  technical 
support  you’ll  need  (but  they  don’t  tell  you  how  long  you  must 
wait  to  get  it). 

No  wonder  user  skepticism  grows  daily! 

Properly  implemented,  network  communications  soft¬ 
ware  is  an  effective  way  of  sharing  data  and  peripherals  among 
diverse  computer  systems.  A  skeptic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
who  seriously  doubts  that  such  a  capability  exists. 

(Now  for  the  commercial) 

WINS™  is  not  a  panacea!  It’s  a  complete  family  of 
communications  software  products  specially  designed  for  skep¬ 
tics.  WINS  ensures  reliable  data  transfer  and  program  access 
among  dissimilar  computers  using  a  wide  variety  of  operating 
systems.  Transparendy!  And  became  of  the  way  WINS  software 
implements  U.S.  Government  standard  TCP/IP,  it  permits  easy 
migration  to  any  of  the  emerging  OSI  protocols  you  may  need. 


Wollongong  also  provides  onsite  installation  and 
user  orientation.  So  you  won’t  have  to  spend  your  time  training 
staff.  And  whenever  you  need  technical  support,  a  call  to  our 
SUPPORT  HOTLINE  will  put  you  in  touch  with  an  engineer 
immediately.  If  not  with  a  technical  manager.  And  because 
Wollongong’s  remote  system  access  capability  allows  realtime 
fault  diagnosis,  many  problems  can  be  solved  over  the  telephone. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  Wollongong’s  reputation  as  an 
authority  in  the  field  of  network  communications  is  your  best 
guarantee  of  continuing  product  performance  and  support  For 
example,  when  AT&T,  DEC,  IBM,  H-P  and  CRAY  each  needed 
to  implement  TCP/EPon  their  systems  they  came  to  Wollongong. 

So  throw  your  skepticism  overboard  and  call 
Wollongong  today.  We’ll  send  you  the  information  you  need 
on  WINS ...  the  antisheptic  answer  to  present  and  future 
networking  needs.  Call  1-800-872-8649  (in  California  it’s 
1-800-962-8649)  toll  free.  Or  write  The  Wollongong  Group,  Inc., 
1129  San  Antonio  Road.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 
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complete  the  call  to  Node  C. 

Enabling  Switch  A  to  in¬ 
teract  with  and  pass  on 
routing  information  to  the 
carrier  switch  serving  ETN 
Node  B  reduces  the  number 
of  local  access  channels 
used  for  the  completion  of 
this  call  by  50%.  One  chan¬ 
nel  is  required  to  access  the 
carrier  network,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  is  used  to  complete  the 
connection  to  the  remote  lo¬ 
cation. 

Obviously,  customers 
could  not  completely  sever 
the  local  access  links  serv¬ 
ing  intermediate  nodes,  but 
they  could  reconfigure  ETN 
networks  to  weed  out  ac¬ 
cess  trunks  used  to  accom¬ 
modate  pass-through  traf¬ 
fic. 

Although  there  may  be 
other  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  requirements  making 
all  of  this  possible,  at  the 
very  least,  the  carrier  ser¬ 
vice  and  customer  premises 
equipment  would  have  to 
support  ISDN  signaling  as 
spelled  out  in  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephony  and  Te¬ 
legraphy  interface  spec¬ 
ifications. 

The  two  CCITT  interface 
standards  —  the  Primary 
and  Basic  Rate  interfaces 
—  both  provide  for  signal¬ 
ing  performed  over  the  D 
channel  to  be  used  to  set  up 
voice  or  data  calls  over  the 
B  channels. 

The  Primary  Rate  inter¬ 
face,  intended  for  business 
use,  segments  a  1.54M  bit/ 
sec  digital  T-l  facility  into 
23  64K  bit/sec  B  channels 
and  a  24th  64K  bit/sec  D 
signaling  channel.  The  Ba¬ 
sic  Rate  interface,  for 
smaller  businesses  and  resi¬ 
dential  users,  enables  a  sin¬ 
gle  line  to  carry  two  B 
channels  and  a  16K  bit/sec 
D  channel. 

“The  idea  is  to  link  cus¬ 
tomer  nodes  to  service 
nodes,  which  are  already 
interconnected,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  ISDN  D-channel  sig¬ 
naling  capability  so  that  if 
a  call  shows  up  on  this  ser¬ 
vice  node  and  is  destined 
for  that  switch,  we  simply 
route  it  there  under  control 
of  the  D  channel,”  Snow¬ 
den  said. 

Because  access  channels 
represent  what  Snowden 
calls  a  “very  important  and 
costly  part  of  network  con¬ 
nections,”  savings  realized 
from  this  type  of  configu¬ 
ration  would  be  significant. 

Another  benefit  that 
could  be  realized  by  using 
ETNs  in  an  ISDN  environ¬ 
ment  is  the  ability  to  dy¬ 
namically  change  the  rout¬ 
ing  tables  in  any  given  ETN 
node  on  a  real-time  basis, 
Snowden  said.  This  would 
enable  a  network  manager 
to  establish  a  path  around 
congestion  between  two 
network  points.  □ 
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u  In  trying  to  develop  a  market  advantage  over  Novell,  [Inc.j, 
3Com  [Corp.]  sees  its  relationship  with  Microsoft  [Corp.]  as  being  very 
fundamental.  But,  in  their  strategic  alliance,  I  don’t  think  3Com  and 
Microsoft  are  properly  estimating  the  power  Novell  has  in  the  market. 
They  just  can’t  kill  NetWare  the  way  CP/M  died  out.  In  some  ways, 
Novell  has  a  better  relationship  with  IBM  than  Microsoft  does. 

Robert  Clark 
Vice-president 
Consulting  division 
The  Seybold  Group,  Inc. 


►  INTERVIEW 

Travelers  VP  talks 

Travers  Waltrip :  ‘ The  local  network  is 
the  glue  that  holds  it  all  together.  ’ 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


The  Travelers  Corp.,  a  $16  bil¬ 
lion  insurance,  financial  and 
health  services  firm,  prides  itself 
on  using  leading  edge  information 
technology  to  help  its  profession¬ 
als  work  more  effectively. 

Travers  Waltrip,  the  firm’s  out¬ 
spoken  vice-president  in  the  tele¬ 
communications  division,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  company’s  two- 
tier  workstation  and  host  network 
architecture,  which  is  based  on 
IBM’s  Token-Ring  Network.  Trav¬ 
elers  is  currently  using  more  than 
50  IBM  Token-Ring  Networks  to 
link  approximately  400  worksta¬ 
tions. 

Network  World  talked  with  Wal¬ 
trip  at  the  recent  LocalNet  East 
conference  in  New  York  about  the 
role  of  local  networks  in  Fortune 
1,000  companies. 


How  are  local  networks  viewed 
by  top  management  in  Fortune 
1,000  companies? 

The  real  question  should  be, 
‘Does  top  management  see  leading 
edge  infomation  technology  as  a 
strategic  issue?’  That  happens  to 
be  the  case  at  Travelers.  Technol¬ 
ogy,  including  the  host,  software 
on  the  host,  terminals  —  intelli¬ 
gent  workstations  in  our  case  —  as 
well  as  local-  and  wide-area  net¬ 
works,  is  absolutely  one  of  our 
strategic  issues. 

But  top  management  doesn’t 
really  think  about  local-area  net¬ 
works.  They  leave  the  technolo¬ 
gists  in  the  company  to  recognize 
this  issue  and  to  bring  the  technol¬ 
ogy  into  the  company. 

Under  that  scenario,  the  local- 
area  networks  at  Travelers  are  a 
strategic  direction,  because  within 
Travelers,  we  feel  that  bringing 
this  information  technology  to  the 


strategy 


Travers  Waltrip 

workplace  is  the  most  productive 
thing  we  can  do  for  our  people.  Our 

See  page  16 


^ACQUISITIONS 

Excelan 
gobbles  up 
Kinetics 

Move  will  increase 
Mac  connectivity. 

BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Local  net¬ 
work  vendor  Excelan,  Inc.  agreed 
to  acquire  Kinetics,  Inc.  last  week 
in  a  stock  swap  valued  at  between 
$7  million  and  $8  million. 

The  merger  is  expected  to  com¬ 
bine  Excelan’s  experience  with 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/In¬ 
ternet  Protocol-based  heterogenous 
networking  products  with  Kinet¬ 
ics’  products  for  networking  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  processors. 

Both  vendors  offer  Ethernet 
networking  products.  Excelan  pro¬ 
vides  TCP/IP  networking  software 
on  top  of  Ethernet  for  Unix-based 
machines,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VAX  and  PDP  processors 
as  well  as  IBM  Personal  Computers 
and  compatibles.  Kinetics  provides 
Ethernet  and  Appletalk  network¬ 
ing  products  for  Apple’s  Macintosh 
family. 

“Our  charter  in  the  world  has 
been  to  bring  networking  to  dissim¬ 
ilar  computers,”  said  Excelan’s  Jim 
Tolonen,  vice-president  of  finance. 
“This  is  a  natural  fit  for  us  to  add 
one  more  family  of  computers  into 
a  common  interoperating  net.” 

Kinetics’  marketing  manager 
Steve  Nelson  also  sees  a  comple¬ 
mentary  fit  for  the  two  companies’ 
product  lines.  “We’ve  primarily 
done  networking  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh;  they  have  the  networking  for 
other  environments,”  he  said. 
“Bringing  the  two  together  really 
completes  the  picture.” 

Besides  making  it  possible  for 
processors  currently  supported  by 
the  companies  to  share  the  same 
network  media,  Kinetics  and  Exce¬ 
lan  plan  to  provide  data-sharing 
capabilities. 

“This  will  allow  people  who  use 
TCP/IP  and  Ethernet  to  use  the 
same  physical  media  to  intercon¬ 
nect  their  Apple  computers,  to  use 
their  existing  computers  as  file 
servers  for  Macintoshes,  to  trans¬ 
fer  data  betweeen  the  machines 
and  ultimately  to  incorporate  the 
TCP/IP  protocols  on  the  Mac  side, 
as  well  as  to  incorporate  the  Ap¬ 
pletalk  protocols  on  the  dissimilar 
computers,”  Tolonen  said. 

Analysts  praised  the  acquisition 
but  questioned  the  demand  for  the 

See  page  16 
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PAULA  MUSICH 

The  local  net  loop 


What’s  wrong  with  this 

picture?  If  local  network¬ 
ing  is  such  a  hot  topic,  why 
isn’t  there  a  major  trade  show 
for  local  networks?  New  York’s 
LocalNet  East,  which  recently 
debuted  as  a  second  show  of 
the  original  LocalNet,  suffered 
poor  attendance. 

Novell,  Inc.’s  own  NetWorld 
show,  held  last  year  in  Dallas, 
drew  more  of  a  crowd  than  Lo¬ 
calNet.  In  fact,  Novell’s  show 
did  so  well,  they  turned  the 
management  of  the  show  over 
to  the  group  that  does  PC  Expo, 
and  it  is  planning  a  repeat  show 
in  Dallas  for  this  year. 

But  seriously  folks.  This 
time  around,  Microsoft  Corp.  is 
serious  about  local  networking. 
Its  first  stab  at  writing 
networking  software,  MS-Net, 
wasn’t  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
gram  for  moving  information  or 
sharing  peripherals  in  local  net¬ 
works.  IBM  used  only  a  portion 
of  MS-Net  protocols  in  the  PC 
Network  program,  its  network 
operating  system,  and  even  ven¬ 
dors  that  pride  themselves  on 
compatibility  with  the  MS-Net 


“standard”  had  to  write  their 
own  file  systems  to  manage  in¬ 
formation  sharing. 

This  time,  however,  even  if 
IBM  doesn’t  use  the  Operating 
System/2  version  of  MS-Net, 
dubbed  The  LAN  Manager,  it 
should  be  a  much  better  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  Sources 
close  to  Microsoft  say  there’s  a 
whole  wing  of  developers  in  a 
Microsoft  building  devoted  to 
the  LAN  Manager  project.  That, 
according  to  the  source,  isn’t 
done  for  just  any  old  project. 
3Com  Corp.  is  helping  Microsoft 
with  the  development  of  the 
LAN  Manager. 

People  are  talking.  In  the  ru¬ 
mors  department,  sources  close 
to  Sytek,  Inc.  say  that  the  base¬ 
band  Ethernet  product  line  the 
company  is  readying  will  actu¬ 
ally  be  supplied  by  an  OEM. 
Also,  General  Instrument  Corp. 
says  it  has  been  speaking  with 
some  organizations  about  buy¬ 
ing  its  57%  stake  in  Sytek,  but 
no  deals  are  imminent.  Compa¬ 
nies  rumored  to  be  talking  with 
General  Instrument  include 
cash-rich  Digital  Communica¬ 


tions  Associates,  Inc.,  Ing.  C. 
Olivetti  &  Co.,  S.p.A.  and  Nix- 
dorf  Computer  Corp. 

Commodities  networking.  It 

seems  technical  workstations 
are  becoming  a  commodity  item, 
and  International  Data  Corp.  an¬ 
alyst  Vicki  Brown  maintains 
that  the  vendors  are  using  local 
networking  to  provide  added 
value.  This  competition  may 
yield  some  interesting  advances 
in  local  networking  technology, 
or  at  least  some  interesting  bed¬ 
fellows.  Expect  it  to  be  a  siz¬ 
zling  summer  for  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Apollo  Computers, 
Inc.  and  other  technical  work¬ 
station  vendors,  Brown  says. 

License  to  network.  Boxbor- 
ough,  Mass. -based  Micom-Inter- 
lan,  Inc.  was  recently  granted  a 
license  by  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  to  develop  a  front-end 
Ethernet  protocol  processor  for 
DEC’S  closed  VAXBI  bus  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  adapter,  intended 
for  end  users,  will  perform 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  processing, 
rather  than  the  VAX  host.  □ 
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Travelers  VP 
talks  strategy 

continued  from  page  1 5 
percentage  of  professionals,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  clerical  [workers],  is  in¬ 
creasing  dramatically  because  we 
are  a  company  of  knowledge  peo¬ 
ple. 

[The  employees]  take  informa¬ 
tion;  they  think  about  it,  and  they 
create  financial  instruments  that 
we  sell. 

Once  you  decide  that  productivi¬ 
ty  results  from  giving  profession¬ 
als  intelligent  workstations,  then 
the  natural  fallout  is  a  local-area 
network  to  interconnect  these  in¬ 
telligent  workstations  to  the  host. 
The  local  network  is  the  glue  that 
holds  it  all  together. 


Wouldn’t  it  be  just  as  natural 
to  connect  intelligent  worksta¬ 
tions  to  hosts  using  microcomput- 
er-to-mainframe  links? 

Once  you  put  the  technology  in, 
the  second  issue  is,  ‘Can  I  manage 
the  technology?’  If  you  can’t  do 
that,  you’re  lost.  The  local  network 
gives  us  the  ability  to  manage  the 


technology  on  a  minute-by-minute 
basis.  If  we  had  chosen  to  use  emu¬ 
lator  boards  into  [IBM  3174  termi¬ 
nal  controllers],  or  if  we  had  cho¬ 
sen  to  use  a  micro  or  mini  as  an 
interface,  we  would  have  basically 


walked  away  from  the  significant 
management  technology  of  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring. 

It’s  really  built  right  into  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  Token-Ring.  We 
can  manage  better  with  that  archi¬ 
tecture.  We’ve  always  been  able  to 
manage  the  wide-area  network, 
but  this  is  the  first  opportunity 


we’ve  had,  because  of  this  archi¬ 
tecture,  to  truly  manage  the  tech¬ 
nology  inside  of  the  building. 

The  other  issue  is  performance. 
In  our  testing,  we’re  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  performance  of 


the  local  network  is  better  than  us¬ 
ing  the  emulator  boards.  We’re  also 
convinced  that  using  the  network 
brings  us  better  performance  than 
using  a  micro  or  mini.  So  we  have 
two  advantages:  We’ve  improved 
performance,  and  we’re  now  able 
to  manage.  That’s  what’s  driving 
us  to  local-area  networks. 

What  kinds  of  management  is¬ 
sues  are  you  dealing  with? 

When  you  manage  a  network, 
the  first  order  of  business  is  to 
maintain  the  availability  of  the 
network,  keeping  it  up  and  being 
able  to  recognize  where  there  is  a 
problem.  It  also  means  that  we 
have  to  be  proactive.  That’s  the 
statistical  side  of  managing  a  net¬ 
work:  Being  able  to  measure  what 
it  is  doing,  to  measure  errors,  and 
being  able  to  correct  potential 

problems  that  we  see  by  gathering 
statistical  side  of  managing  a  net¬ 
work:  being  able  to  measure  what 
it  is  doing,  to  measure  errors,  and 
being  able  to  correct  potential 

happen,  and  the  other  is  the  proac¬ 

tive  side,  gathering  information 
and  changing  the  network  before 
something  dies  on  us. 

There  have  been  some  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  network  manage¬ 

ment  capabilities  of  IBM’s  Token- 
Ring.  Are  you  finding  it  lacking  in 
those  capabilities? 

Version  1  was  lacking,  but  Ver¬ 
sion  2,  announced  on  April  2,  pro¬ 
vides  a  significant  increase  in  the 
monitoring  capability  of  the  net¬ 
work  manager.  You  can  read  into 
the  April  2  release  and  recognize 
that  it’s  a  part  of  the  overall  Net- 
View  strategy.  Version  2  enhances 
our  capability  greatly  and,  clearly, 
there  will  be  a  Version  3,  which  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  NetView.  If  it 
doesn’t  do  it  today,  hang  on.  It’s 
going  to  do  it  tomorrow.  That’s  our 
approach  to  it.D 


Excelan  gobbles 
up  Kinetics 

continued  from  page  1 5 
integration  of  Apple’s  Macintosh 
into  larger  systems’  environments. 
“TCP/IP  is  clearly  the  way  to  inte¬ 
grate  multivendor  equipment  right 
now,  and  bringing  the  Macintosh  in 
is  yet  another  sound  move  for  Ex¬ 
celan  to  strengthen  its  base,”  said 
Doug  Gold,  senior  analyst  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  “I  don’t  hear 
that  much  about  demand  for  Mac 
connectivity,  but  it  is  a  perceived 
demand  for  the  future.” 

Excelan  acquired  Kinetics  for 
450,000  shares  of  its  stock.  Exce¬ 
lan,  founded  in  1982,  employs 
about  250  people;  and  Kinetics, 
formed  in  1985,  has  32  employees. 
The  acquisition  is  expected  to  be 
consummated  in  60  days. 

Excelan  also  announced  a  new 
line  of  high-performance  Ethernet 
adapters.  The  300  Series  adapters 
use  Intel  Corp.’s  80286  micro¬ 
processor  and  support  Excelan’s 
TCP/IP  networking  software.  The 
adapters  are  intended  for  Intel 
Multibus-based  computers,  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  VMEbus-based  processors, 
DEC  Unibus  and  IBM  Personal 
Computer-bus-based  computers.  □ 


Five  ways  to  make 
your  mux  dollar 
work  harder: 


IGet  a  mux  that  saves  you  time. 

A  mux  that  saves  you  time  saves  you  money. 

#  That's  why  it's  important  to  find  out  how  easy  a  multi¬ 
plexer  is  to  operate  and  manage.  Before  you  buy. 

ComDesign  multiplexers  give  you  a  sophisticated,  self-prompt¬ 
ing  user  interface,  with  plain  English  commands  that  can  be  abbre¬ 
viated  for  shortcuts.  An  optional  network  manager  provides  even 
more  management  ease — and  time  savings. 

2  Get  a  mux  that  meets  your  performance  needs. 

You  save  money  when  you're  able  to  share  links,  host 
#  computers,  and  other  resources.  The  more  users  who 
share,  the  more  you  save.  It's  that  simple. 

You  lose  if  you  have  to  buy  additional  equipment  because  your 
muxes  can't  handle  additional  users,  or  choke  on  simultaneous 
high-speed  input  from  too  many  channels. 

ComDesign's  multiple-microprocessor  architecture  with  optional 
multiple  links  gives  you  throughput  and  capacity  you  can  count  on, 
even  under  heavy  loads. 

3  Get  a  mux  that  grows  with  you. 

Communication  needs  change  over  time.  If  your  mux 
#  won't  adapt,  you'll  have  to  reach  into  your  data  comm 
budget  again  and  again. 

ComDesign  mux  systems  are  designed  for  flexibility,  and  offer  a 
modular  upgrade  path.  And  only  ComDesign  assures  you  compati¬ 
bility  with  the  full  range  of  ComDesign  and  N.E.T.  products.  So 
your  investment  is  protected,  even  as  your  needs  change  and  grow. 

4  Get  a  mux  backed  by  the  best  warranty 
and  service. 

#  If  your  network  breaks  down,  you  pay  in  parts  and 
repair.  And  pay  heavily  in  lost  productivity. 

ComDesign  is  committed  to  keeping  your  mux  up  and  running. 
You  get  a  year's  full  FastFix  warranty,  which  includes  free  parts  and 
labor.  With  guaranteed  overnight  replacement  if  your  mux  ever  fails. 

We  also  offer  a  range  of  service  options  to  suit  your  exact  needs, 
from  toll-free  phone  assistance  to  24-hour-a-day,  on-site  support. 


5  Get  the  facts. 

Find  out  how  ComDesign 
#  makes  your  mux  dollar  work 
harder.  We're  ready  to  rush  you  our 
product  guide,  with  details  about  our 
full  line  of  point-to-point  and  network¬ 
ing  multiplexers.  You'll  also  learn 
about  our  other  hard-working  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  X.25  PADs,  data 
switches,  and  high  speed  modems. 

Call  for  your  free  brochure  today. 
Literature  Hotline: 

Call  1-800-232-5599 
(in  CA 1-800-227-5445). 

Ask  for  Dept.  M13 

‘  •  -k' 


ComDesign 

A  Network  Equipment  Technologies  Company 

751  South  Kellogg  Awe.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117 
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u  An  oxymoron  is  a  commonly  used  com¬ 
pound  phrase  that  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it¬ 
self,  for  example,  “accounting  principles,”  “le¬ 
gal  ethics,”  and  “negative  growth.”  Many  users 
believe  that  “network  management”  is  another 
example  of  an  oxymoron. 

Tim  Smith 

Senior  product  manager 
Timeplex,  Inc. 

Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J. 


Product  sales  to  skyrocket 
in  electronic  data  interchange  market 


AAGR  =  Average  annual  growth  rate  SOURCE:  INPUT,  MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CALIF. 


►  NET  ARCHITECTURES 

DEC  meeting  accents 
distributed  networks 


Firm  talks  strategy ,  but 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


GLEN  COVE,  N.Y.  —  In  a  briefing  for 
members  of  the  press  and  consultants,  top 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  officials  reiterat¬ 
ed  the  basics  of  the  company’s  networking 
strategy  but  released  little  hard  informa¬ 
tion  about  new  product  directions. 

During  the  recent  two-day  meeting  here, 
attended  by  about  100  people,  DEC  manag¬ 
ers  sounded  the  theme  that  the  company’s 
distributed  approach  to  networking  is 
functionally  superior  to  IBM’s  host-based, 
hierarchical  networking  architecture  — 
an  architecture  that  has  moved  closer  to 


quiet  on  new  products. 

true  peer-to-peer  communications  with  the 
advent  of  significant  new  IBM  products. 

But  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the 
briefing,  “DEC  has  it  now,”  officials  em¬ 
phasized  that  many  of  the  advanced  capa¬ 
bilities  IBM  will  deliver  next  year  are  al¬ 
ready  supported  by  existing  DEC 
products. 

DEC  made  it  clear  that  it  intends  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  build  upon  the  VAX  architec¬ 
ture  and  VMS  operating  system  and  that 
DECnet  networking  software  will  continue 
to  serve  as  the  linchpin  of  communications 
in  DEC  environments  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

See  page  18 


►  NETWORKING  TOOLS 

Orion  adds 
new  SNA 
software 

BERKELEY,  Calif.  —  The  Orion 
Group,  Inc.  announced  software 
last  week  that  enables  a  user  to 
conduct  multiple  IBM  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  logical  unit  ses¬ 
sions  over  a  single  communications 
link. 

The  company’s  sna0123  Facility 
supports  terminal-to-host  commu¬ 
nications  over  SNA  nets  and  sup¬ 
ports  devices  emulating  IBM  3270 
series  or  3770  terminals  and  peri¬ 
pherals. 

It  also  supports  IBM  4700  and 
3650  financial  systems.  The 
sna0123  Facility,  which  will  be 
available  in  September,  can  reside 
in  a  processor’s  internal  memory 
with  Orion’s  implementation  of 
IBM’s  LU  6.2  software. 

The  Orion  product  enables  a 
user  to  conduct  LU  0,  LU  1,  LU  2, 
LU  3  or  LU  6.2  sessions  simulta¬ 
neously  over  one  communications 
link.  The  software  provides  Syn¬ 
chronous  Data  Link  Control  and 
physical  unit  session  facilities  to 
support  various  types  of  sessions. 

Orion  sells  its  software  directly 
to  computer  vendors,  and  its  cus¬ 
tomers  include  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.,  AT&T,  Prime  Computer,  Inc., 
Ing.  C.  Olivetti  &  Co.  S.p.A.  and 
Philips  International  B.V.  Philips 
was  instrumental  in  developing 
sna0123,  which  was  coded  in  the  C 
language  so  it  can  be  easily  ported 
to  a  variety  of  processors.  H 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Tides  shifting  in  IBM,  DEC  war 


For  the  past  few  years,  crit¬ 
ics  and  competitors  have 
poked  fun  at  IBM’s  confusing 
and  unwieldy  communications 
product  line.  A  prime  beneficia¬ 
ry  of  the  barbs  was  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  which  was 
said  by  analysts  to  have  a  cohe¬ 
sive  product  line,  including 
products  that  could  be  attached 
more  easily  to  Systems  Network 
Architecture  networks  than 
some  IBM  offerings. 

The  barrage  of  communica¬ 
tions  products  IBM  released  last 
month  culminated  a  dramatic 
restructuring  of  the  company’s 
communications  line  that  began 
in  May  1986  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  NetView  and  the  IBM 
3720  remote  front-end  proces¬ 
sor.  The  revamping  should  quiet 
critics  and  send  competitors 
back  to  the  laboratory  in  search 
of  flaws  in  IBM’s  strategy. 

There  are  still  holes  in  Big 
Blue’s  product  line.  Because  of 
its  limited  horsepower,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  3725  front-end  processor 
often  becomes  a  major  bottle¬ 
neck  in  many  large  customer 
networks. 

NetView  is  easier  to  use  than 
previous  IBM  network  manage¬ 
ment  products,  but  it  is  still  not 
simple  to  operate.  Additional 
network  management  tools  will 
be  needed  to  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  the  peerrto-peer  networks 
many  customers  will  be  imple¬ 


menting. 

Recently,  communications 
managers  at  many  large  compa¬ 
nies  reported  a  shift  in  IBM’s 
thinking.  In  the  past,  they  said, 
IBM  officials  did  not  seem  over¬ 
ly  concerned  with  communica¬ 
tions  issues.  Now,  not  only  are 
those  officials  concerned  about 
the  issues  facing  users,  but  they 
are  aggressively  moving  to  re¬ 
solve  many  of  them. 

IBM  has  enhanced  SNA  so  it 
can  function  as  a  hierarchical  or 
a  peer-to-peer  networking 
scheme.  The  company  now  of¬ 
fers  a  line  of  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  to  handle  voice  commu¬ 
nications  and  is  trying  to  weave 
voice  capabilities  into  SNA.  IBM 
has  moved  decisively  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  de  facto  network  manage¬ 
ment  standard  with  NetView. 
The  company  has  also  outlined 
a  model,  Systems  Application 
Architecture,  to  help  users  and 
vendors  write  software  that 
will  run  across  IBM’s  complete 
processor  line. 

Since  IBM  appears  to  be  get¬ 
ting  its  house  in  order,  industry 
attention  may  shift  to  DEC, 
which  of  late  has  been  much 
less  active  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  area  than  IBM. 

DEC’S  insistence  on  support¬ 
ing  only  one  networking  topol¬ 
ogy,  Ethernet,  is  shortsighted. 
Ethernet  is  suitable  for  some 
applications  and  not  for  others. 


DEC  President  Ken  Olsen’s 
criticism  of  the  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  movement 
and  his  company’s  move  to  mar¬ 
ket  non-MAP  products  may 
backfire.  No  one  said  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  MAP  would  be  easy,  and 
vendors  should  not  construe  im¬ 
plementation  delays  as  a  lack  of 
user  support. 

Also,  DEC  seems  to  be  lagging 
behind  competitors  such  as 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  and 
Data  General  Corp.  in  imple¬ 
menting  IBM’s  peer-to-peer 
networking  schemes.  DEC  offi¬ 
cials  say  that  LU  6.2  is  not  a  de 
facto  standard,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  nation’s  larg¬ 
est  customers  are  spending  vast 
sums  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  money  on  LU  6.2  applica¬ 
tions. 

While  other  vendors  stepped 
up  to  address  the  issue  of  voice 
and  data  integration,  DEC  seems 
to  be  burying  its  head  in  the 
sand. 

DEC  has  no  private  branch 
exchange  in  its  product  line,  its 
products  cannot  easily  support 
a  T-l  multiplexer,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  offers  few  tools  to  manage 
voice  networks. 

Network  management  is  an¬ 
other  area  where  DEC  is  taking 
a  back  seat  to  IBM.  NetView 
has  emerged  as  a  de  facto  stan¬ 
dard,  but  few  non-DEC  custom- 

See  page  18 
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Tides  shifting 

continued  from  page  1 7 

ers  even  know  the  name  of  the 
company’s  network  management 
products. 

DEC  officials  talk  of  supporting 
the  International  Standards  Orga¬ 
nization’s  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  network  management 
standards.  Those  standards  appear 
to  be  at  least  a  few  years  away 
from  implementation,  though. 

When  they  do  emerge,  IBM  will 
already  be  well  on  its  way  to  link¬ 
ing  NetView  to  most  network  man¬ 
agement  products  on  its  customers’ 
networks. 

IBM’s  introduction  of  the  9370 
has  also  turned  up  the  flame  on 
DEC’s  VAX  line.  IBM  customers 


have  welcomed  the  9370  with  open 
arms,  and  analysts  report  that  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  of  the  devices 
will  be  sold  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Recent  software  announcements 
supplied  the  IBM  processor  with 
X.25,  IBM  Token-Ring,  Ethernet 
and  IBM  3270  connectivity,  so  the 
9370  may  one  day  be  the  most  flex¬ 
ible  departmental  system  on  the 
market. 

Much  of  DEC’S  recent  success 
stemmed  from  IBM’s  inability  to 
supply  its  customers  with  cohesive 
networking  solutions. 

IBM  has  begun  to  address  that 
problem  aggressively.  Currently, 
DEC  appears  to  be  lagging  behind  a 
smitten  competitor  that  is  quickly 
moving  to  reclaim  its  turf.  □ 


DEC  meeting 

continued  from  page  1 7 

Company  officials  stressed  their 
intention  to  preserve  all  the  basic 
components  of  DEC’S  networking 
strategy,  including  peer-to-peer 
communications  through  Digital 
Network  Architecture  (DNA),  use 
of  Ethernet  at  the  local  level  and 
implementation  of  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI)  standards  in 
DEC  products. 

Though  officials  outlined  the 
company’s  views  in  such  areas  as 
user  needs,  architectural  and  prod¬ 
uct  strategy,  network  manage¬ 
ment,  applications  integration  and 
the  future  of  computing,  they  did 
not  use  the  meeting  to  reveal  spe¬ 
cific  product  plans. 


“It  didn’t  get  as  specific  as  I 
would  have  liked,”  said  attendee 
Bob  Randolph,  who  is  director  of 
the  DEC  Advisory  Board  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.,  a  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. -based  market  research 
company. 

DEC  managers  did  say  that  the 
company  will  shy  away  from  IBM- 
driven,  de  facto  communications 
standards  in  favor  of  OSI  compli¬ 
ance. 

Dave  Korf,  wide-area  and  sys¬ 
tems  marketing  manager  for  dis¬ 
tributed  systems,  said  DECnet  will 
be  modified  to  retain  compliance 
with  OSI  as  its  higher-level  defini¬ 
tions  are  finalized. 

“DECnet  will  be  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  an  OSI  environment  — 
OSI  meaning  multi  vendor,”  Korf 
said.  “That  does  not  mean  we’ll 
throw  all  of  DECnet  away.  We’ll 
continue  to  enhance  and  build 
upon  what  already  exists.  But  it 
will  evolve  to  the  multivendor  OSI 
standards.” 

Korf  said  the  company  will  shun 
LU  6.2,  IBM’s  proposal  for  pro- 
gram-to-program  communications. 
“LU  6.2  is  not  a  de  facto  stan¬ 
dard,”  he  said. 

Customer  demand  is  for  “enter¬ 
prisewide  distribution  and  sharing 
of  information,”  preservation  of 
existing  investments,  a  productive 
environment  for  homegrown  appli¬ 
cations,  integration  of  multiple  ap¬ 
plications  and  partnerships  with 
other  companies  to  develop  new 
application  software,  according  to 
John  Holz,  manager  of  engineering 
strategy  and  architecture. 

Predictably,  officials  dwelled 
upon  distributed  network  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities.  William  John¬ 
son,  vice-president  for  distributed 
systems  engineering,  said  DECnet 
already  has  functions  akin  to  those 
of  IBM’s  NetView.  But  none  of  the 
DEC  officials  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  verified  rumors  that  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  a  NetView  competitor. 

It  was  implied  but  never  stated 
that  DEC  will  supply  a  NetView  in¬ 
terface  for  DECnet.  “In  relation  to 
IBM,  obviously  we  have  to  be  able 
to  go  out  and  communicate  and  al¬ 
low  the  two  to  talk,  as  well  as  man¬ 
age  each  other.  So  we  will  also 
have  to  provide  that  type  of  capa¬ 
bility,”  Korf  said. 

DEC  also  focused  a  great  deal  of 
attention  on  its  goal  of  providing 
users  with  a  wealth  of  applications 
to  run  over  their  networks.  Henry 
Ancona,  vice-president  of  business 
and  office  information  systems,  de¬ 
tailed  DEC’s  so-called  strategic  fo¬ 
cus  for  applications  integration. 
DEC,  he  said,  aims  to  provide 
transparent,  distributed  applica¬ 
tions,  distributed  data  manage¬ 
ment  tools,  seamless  communica¬ 
tions  between  processors  and 
adherence  to  de  facto  or  industry 
standards.  In  the  area  of  distribut¬ 
ed  data  management,  Ancona  said 
DEC’s  goal  is  that  no  application 
code  need  be  rewritten  to  handle 
data  base  management  across  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Those  that  fail  to  develop  the 
expertise  in  the  software  functions 
are  the  ones  who  will  fall  by  the 
wayside,”  added  Samuel  Fuller, 
DEC’s  vice-president  for  research 
and  architecture.  □ 


♦♦♦j 


I’m  looking  for 
vendors  who  take  a 
systems  approach  to 
networking. 


And  I  find  them  in  Network  World. 


♦♦♦ 


Robert  Stark  is  Manager  of  Network  Operations  for  Litton 

Industries  of  Beverly  Hills,  California.  He  supervises  the  com¬ 
pany’s  voice  network  analysts  as  well  as  those  analysts  who  provide 
telecommunications  consulting  services  to  Litton  divisions. 

In  this  position,  he  is  also  charged  with  establishing  specifications  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  purchase  of  network  communica¬ 
tions  equipment.  And  in  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities, 
Robert  turns  to  Network  World. 

“Reading  Network  World  definitely  helps  me  in  my  job.  I  get  crucial 
information  about  the  viability  of  certain  vendors,  which  lets  me 
know  if  I  should  enter  a  business  relationship  with  long-term 
expectations.  In  my  job  I’m  looking  for  vendors  who  take  a  systems 
approach  to  networking.  And  I  find  them  in  Network  World,  which 
covers  networking  from  a  systems  point  of  view. 

"Network  World  is  required  reading  for  my  department.  That’s 
because  it  provides  total  coverage  of  all  levels  of  networking.  Whether 
it’s  voice,  data,  local  area,  or  wide  area,  Network  World  has  it  covered. 
It’s  our  primary  source  for  information  on  user  trends  and  emerging 
technologies  as  well. 

“Full  of  stories  of  actual  user  experiments  and  successes,  Network 
World  is  also  a  great  source  of  ideas  for  getting  the  most  from  our 
systems. 

“Everything  —  including  the  ads  which  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  vendors  and  products  —  contributes  to  the  overall  value  of 
Network  World.” 

Each  week,  over  65,000  purchase-involved  subscribers  —  like  Robert 
Stark  —  look  to  Network  World  for  the  information  that  can  help 
them  and  their  companies  stay  ahead.  If  you  market  communica¬ 
tions/  networking  products  and  services,  there’s  no  better  place  to 
reach  a  powerful  audience  of  buying  decision-makers.  Call  your  local 
Network  World  sales  office  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today. 
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Communications 


ICA  to  choose  leader 

The  International  Communications  Association 
(ICA)  is  in  the  process  of  replacing  former  Executive 
Director  Stephen  Christie,  who  resigned  shortly  after 
the  group’s  annual  conference  in  May.  Frank  Burns,  a 
former  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  com¬ 
munications  executive,  is  serving  as  interim  director. 
ICA  officials  said  they  are  attempting  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  The  executive  director  is  the 
full-time  head  of  the  association. 


Average  annual  compensation 
for  communications  managers 
in  four  major  cities 


Los  Angeles 
Washington,  D.C. 
Philadelphia 
Dallas 


$49,900 

$62,200 

$48,200 

$52,700 


:  ASSOCIATION  OF  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS.  INC., 

ARLINGTON,  VA. 


►  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

Selecting  the 
maintenance 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Wfriter 


When  it  comes  to  choosing  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system  maintenance  agreement,  users 
should  evaluate  their  needs  and  resources  be¬ 
fore  deciding  whether  to  contract  with  the 
manufacturer,  sign  an  agreement  with  a  third- 
party  provider  or  perform  their  own  mainte¬ 
nance,  according  to  users  and  consultants  con¬ 
tacted  by  Network  World. 

“You  have  to  look  at  your  staff  and  your 
needs  when  you  are  deciding  on  a  maintenance 


GUIDELINES 


ERIC  SCHMALL 


Successfully  weathering  the 
storms  of  management  transition 


New  managers  who  sneer  publicly 
at  their  predecessors’  work  are  not 
only  tactless  but  are  also  jeopardizing 
the  loyalty  of  their  inherited  staff. 
How  can  the  new  manager  know  the 
thinking  that  steered  past  decisions? 


Communications  professionals  are  proud 
of  the  way  they  have  dealt  with 
change.  Buffeted  by  the  storms  of  divesti¬ 
ture,  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  tides  of 
technological  change,  they  have  somehow 
adapted  and  survived. 

Despite  these  successes,  there  is  one  type 
of  change  that  is  never  easily  navigated; 
that  is,  a  new  leader  at  the  helm. 

When  a  new  communications  manager  is 
appointed,  the  changes  in  the  department 
are  often  dramatic  and  immediate.  The 
bonds  between  the 
staff  and  its  for¬ 
mer  leader  are  dis¬ 
solved.  Assump¬ 
tions  about 
priorities,  long¬ 
standing  proce¬ 
dures,  rules  —  all 
the  givens  —  are 
called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  Newly  assigned  managers  face  their 
first  challenge  in  the  proper  handling  of 
the  rites  of  succession.  A  mistake  during 
this  phase  can  hobble  the  manager’s  ability 
to  win  staff  loyalty  and  earn  credibility. 

The  first  responsibility  for  managers  is 
to  review  the  department’s  status  rigorous¬ 
ly.  They  need  to  learn  all  they  can  about 
the  technical,  financial  and  personnel  as¬ 
pects  of  the  department.  Inquiries  must  be 
logical,  methodical  and  nonjudgmental. 

New  managers  who  sneer  publicly  at 
their  predecessors’  work  are  not  only  tact¬ 
less  but  are  also  jeopardizing  the  loyalty  of 
their  inherited  staff.  How  can  the  new 
manager  know  the  thinking  that  steered 
past  decisions?  Besides,  attacks  on  the  for- 

Schmall  is  network  systems  manager  for 
an  insurance  holding  company. 


mer  regime  can  be  perceived  as  unwarrant¬ 
ed  assaults  on  the  remaining  staff.  Perhaps 
they  had  a  hand  in  the  creation  or  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  old  methods. 

The  second  step  in  the  new  communica¬ 
tions  manager’s  transition  is  a  gesture  indi¬ 
cating  the  new  manager  is  not  going  to  im¬ 
pose  an  entirely  new  order. 

Early  statements  that  show  the  staff 
where  the  manager  expects  continuity  will 
lessen  their  anxiety.  New  managers  should 
strive  to  avoid  the  perception  that  they  are 

_  initiating  changes 

as  a  display  of 
their  organization¬ 
al  mandate  and 
muscle.  Nobody 
needs  a  crude  dem¬ 
onstration  of  pow¬ 
er  at  this  critical 
juncture. 

'  —  —  The  final  impor¬ 

tant  step  for  the  new  manager  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  department’s  strategy  based  on  the 
manager’s  long-term  view  of  its  direction. 
This  forms  the  fundamental  basis  for  long¬ 
term  change.  By  giving  the  staff  clear  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  communications  opera¬ 
tion’s  mission  and  how  it  will  support  the 
organization  as  a  whole,  the  communica¬ 
tions  manager  can  begin  to  integrate  the 
old  order  with  the  new.  This  will  also  allay 
any  misgivings  that  the  manager  is  critical 
of  past  operations  and  that  changes  in  the 
method  of  operation  are  arbitrary. 

By  explaining  the  course  of  action,  the 
new  manager  can  defuse  questions  about 
the  legitimacy  of  changes  in  equipment, 
procedures,  policies  and  personnel  rela¬ 
tions.  Thus,  a  potentially  disruptive  profes¬ 
sional  change  can  be  successfully  negotiat- 
ed.O 


proper 
agreement 

agreement,”  said  Carlos  Santiago,  president  of 
the  Harbinger  Group,  Inc.,  a  Norwalk,  Conn., 
consulting  company.  “To  perform  your  own 
maintenance,  you  really  should  have  four  tech¬ 
nicians  available  to  provide  24-hour-a-day,  sev- 
en-day-a-week  coverage.” 

Furthermore,  Santiago  said,  to  protect  the 
equipment’s  resale  value,  the  technicians  must 
be  certified  by  the  manufacturer.  “There  are 
some  savings  to  be  had  if  you  have  a  big  enough 
operation  to  justify  your  own  staff,”  Santiago 
said. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
been  performing  its  own  maintenance  since  the 
early  1970s,  according  to  John  Schooley,  man¬ 
ager  of  telecommunications  services.  “We  find 
that  we  get  better  control  over  our  system  by 
doing  our  own  maintenance.”  Eastman  Kodak 
has  eight  or  nine  factory-certified  technicians 
maintaining  its  more  than  35,000-line  phone 
system  in  Rochester,  Schooley  said. 

Generally,  manufacturers  and  distributors 
offer  two  types  of  maintenance  agreements, 
Santiago  said.  One  is  a  long-term  service  con¬ 
tract;  the  other  allows  the  user  to  call  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  pay  for  time  and  parts  when  the 
system  needs  service. 

Users  should  be  warned,  however,  that  cus¬ 
tomers  with  long-term  service  contracts  are  giv¬ 
en  precedence  over  customers  who  call  for  ser¬ 
vice  only  when  it  is  needed,  Santiago  said. 

Just  what  services  are  included  in  a  mainte¬ 
nance  contract  can  often  be  negotiated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  users  and  consultants.  Routine  system 
maintenance  generally  includes  operating  sys¬ 
tem  software  and  hardware  upgrades,  but  users 
can  negotiate  additional  services. 

When  the  University  of  Hartford  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn,  negotiated  a  contract  with 
Rolm  Corp.  to  provide  a  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  in  1983,  the  school  arranged  to  have  a 
full-time  Rolm  technician  maintain  the  PBX  for 
eight  hours  a  day  for  the  11 -year  life  of  the 
contract,  according  to  John  Collins,  director  of 
physical  plant  and  telecommunications. 

Collins  said  Rolm  was  inclined  to  be  generous 
in  its  maintenance  agreement  because  it  was 
anxious  to  sell  a  newly  developed  model  of  its 
then  top-of-the-line  VL  CBX. 

Collins  advised  users  who  are  purchasing 
large  systems  to  have  their  own  lawyers  draw 
up  the  maintenance  contract  rather  than  sign 
the  standard  contract  offered  by  equipment 
manufacturers. 

Ian  Angus,  president  of  Angus  Telemanage¬ 
ment  Group,  a  Toronto-based  consulting  compa¬ 
ny,  agreed  that  users  can  often  negotiate  cus¬ 
tom  maintenance  agreements.  Angus  said  he 
advises  clients  to  draw  up  agreements  that 
spell  out  terms  that  would  otherwise  be  left 
open  to  interpretation. 

“Have  them,  for  example,  define  what  is 
meant  by  an  emergency  response  and  how 
quickly  you  get  service,”  Angus  said.  Users  can 
also  obtain  a  commitment  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er  or  distributor  to  have  a  specified  number  of 
spare  parts  available  in  case  of  emergencies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Angus.  □ 


Wanted:  A  business  communications  system 
that  can  expand  one  small  jump  at  a  time. 
AT&T  Comes  Through. 

In  some  ways,  it’s  the  best  of  times.  Your  business  is 
growing.  New  hands  are  coming  aboard. 

It’s  also  the  worst  of  times.  The  old  communica¬ 
tions  system  is  starting  to  pinch.  Needed:  a  new 


system,  one  that  fits  right  today — and  won’t  hold 
you  back  later  on. 

Introducing  the  new  AT&T  System  75  XE.  This 
new,  expandable  edition  of  the  AT&T 
System  75  allows  you  to  add  capacity 
and  features  the  same  way  you  add 
staff— as  needed. 

In  AT&T’s  world,  the  system 


©1987  AT&T 


that’s  just  right  for  100  users  today  can  be  just  as  right 
for  200, 400,  or  600  users  tomorrow 
Simple,  stackable,  expansion  modules  and  AT&T’s 
once-and-for-all  wiring  scheme  make  it  easy  to  add 
voice  or  data  stations  at  your  own  pace. 

Software  upgrade  packages  make  it  just  as  easy  to 
add  features— AT&T’s  AUDIX  voice  mail  system, 
say— or  to  use  an  AT&T  System  75  XE  as  the  hub  of  a 


flexible,  company- wide  data  network. 

To  learn  more  about  how  the  AT&T  System  75  XE 
can  help  your  company  get  a  jump  on  growth,  con¬ 
tact  your  AT&T  Account  Executive. 

Or,  to  reach  our  office  nearest  you,  please  tele¬ 
phone  1800  247-1212. 

From  equipment  to  networking,  from  computers 
to  communications,  AT&T  is  the  right  choice. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


Computers  have  allowed  mankind  to  gather,  store  and  analyze  more 
information  than  ever  thought  possible.  Now,  the  “Information  Age’’  is 
entering  another  phase:  Networking. 

Driven  by  incredible  technological  advances,  networking  is  on  the  verge 
of  creating  widespread,  democratic  access  to  information.  And  informa¬ 
tion  is  power.  As  John  Naisbitt  points  out  in  his  bestseller  Megatrends, 
“The  new  source  of  power  is  not  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but 
information  in  the  hands  of  many.” 

For  businesses,  networking  has  become  more  than  a  convenient  way 
to  link  people  and  data.  It  is  now  a  strategic  tool,  revolutionizing  the  way 
businesses  compete. 

The  computer  and  communications  have  come  together  in  network¬ 
ing.  New  ways  of  doing  business,  new  markets,  and  major  changes  in  the 
way  our  society  functions  are  the  results.  It  has  already  started,  and  it  has 
just  begun. 

You  can  read  all  about  it  in  this  free  new  booklet  from  the  publication 
that  was  started  to  cover  the  networking  revolution,  Network  World. 


Using  lively  quotes,  brief  case  studies,  and  key  market  facts,  this  booklet 
is  both  interesting  and  informative. 

It  shows  why  networking  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  information 
age,  looks  at  the  power  it  has  to  change  the  way  we  function,  and  shows, 
on  a  very  practical  level,  how  all  this  is  already  happening.  It  also  shows 
what  this  will  mean  to  those  whose  business  is  providing  products  and 
services  to  this  new  and  exploding  marketplace. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  this  booklet.  And  we’ll  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  our  new  market  brochure  “Communications  User  Sites 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.”  It  will  give  you 
important  details  on  the  structure  and  size  of  the  networking  market  and 
how  Network  World  serves  its  key  decision  makers. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  or  call  Mary  Fanning  at  617-879-0700. 
Your  Network  World  sales  representative  can  also  supply  you  with  both 
items.  If  you’re  in  the  computer/communications  marketplace,  we  think 
you’ll  find  them  among  the  most  important  things  you  read  this  year. 


. .  .the  future  Is  in  Network  World 


Doug  DeCarlo,  Publisher 

Network  World 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

□  Please  send  me  copies  of  your  booket,  “Networking.  Fulfilling  the 
Promise  of  the  Information  Age,”  and  your  market  brochure, “Communi¬ 
cations  User  Sites  in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.” 
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►See  comparative  review  of  Avan- 
ti’s  UltraMux  1.5  and  Timeplex’s 
Link/2  on  page  39. 


►  SYNOPTICS  COMMUNICATIONS 

Fiber  cabling, 
concentrator  bow 

Firm  debuts  enhancements  to  LattisNet. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
SynOptics  Communications,  Inc. 
recently  enhanced  its  Ethernet- 
compatible  LattisNet  to  support  fi¬ 
ber  optics,  in  accordance  with  the 
IEEE  802.3  standard,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  departmental  concentrator 
with  half  the  port  capacity  of  the 
company’s  present  premises  con¬ 
troller. 

LattisNet,  designed  to  provide 
alternatives  to  Ethernet’s  tradi¬ 
tional  coaxial  cable  wiring,  enables 
customers  to  implement  Ethernet 
networks  in  a  star  topology  using 
fiber-optic  cable  or  shielded  twist¬ 


ed  pair  wire,  such  as  that  found  in 
IBM’s  Cabling  System. 

SynOptics  is  also  working  on  a 
premises  wiring  scheme  based  on 
unshielded  twisted-pair  wiring, 
which  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  September. 

Although  Synoptics’  Ethernet 
twisted-pair  transceivers  have 
been  compatible  with  the  IEEE 
802.3  standard  since  their  intro¬ 
duction,  the  company  initially  sup¬ 
ported  Xerox  Corp.  Version  1  Eth¬ 
ernet  specifications  for  fiber,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  Clair,  vice- 
president  of  sales  and  marketing. 
New  fiber  support  is  fully  compati¬ 
ble  with  IEEE  802.3. 


tics  added  support  for  50-micron 
and  62.5-micron  fiber  in  addition 
to  the  100-micron  fiber  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  supported. 

AT&T  uses  the  62.5-micron  ca¬ 
ble  in  its  Premises  Distribution 
System,  Clair  noted. 

The  company  also  announced  a 
smaller  concentrator,  designed  for 
use  in  departments,  that  supports 
up  to  12  fiber  connections  or  up  to 
18  connections  of  IBM-type  shield¬ 
ed  twisted-pair  cabling.  The  small¬ 
er  concentrators  will  allow  users  to 
create  subnetworks  more  easily 
and  provide  a  lower  entry  cost  for 
LattisNet,  Clair  said. 

SynOptics  had  previously  of¬ 
fered  only  a  32-connector  concen¬ 
trator  for  fiber  and  a  48-connector 
concentrator  for  the  IBM-type  ca¬ 
bling.  The  company  plans  to  offer 
both  larger  and  smaller  concentra¬ 
tors  over  time,  Clair  said. 

Pricing  for  specific  components 
was  not  available,  but  Clair  said 
the  average  cost  per  node  connect¬ 
ed  would  be  $800  to  $900  for  the 
fiber  system  and  $400  to  $450  for 
the  IBM-type  cabling.  □ 


►  KEY  STRATEGIES 

TIE  shows 
digital  key 
system 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


SHELTON,  Conn.  —  TIE/com- 
munications,  Inc.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  digital  key  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  one-button 
access  to  Centrex  service  or  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  features  and 
is  said  to  be  compatible  with  evolv¬ 
ing  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  standards. 

The  32-line,  60-station  Onyx 
consists  of  a  central  equipment 
unit  (CEU)  to  which  all  of  the  On¬ 
yx’s  digital  10-button  telephone 
sets  connect  via  two  twisted-pair 
wires.  The  CEU,  which  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  Centrex  service  or  PBXs, 
can  be  expanded  to  support  60 
trunk  lines  and  60  stations. 

The  CEU  also  hosts  a  software 
module  that  allows  any  attached 
telephone  to  be  configured  to  ac¬ 
cess  up  to  10  trunk  lines  or  Cen¬ 
trex  or  PBX  features  directly. 

Feature  access  buttons  can  be 
programmed  at  each  telephone  set 
or  from  a  master  telephone  set. 
The  CEU  software  configurations 
are  held  in  memory,  which  a  bat¬ 
tery  back-up  system  will  retain  for 
up  to  30  days  in  the  event  of  a 
power  or  system  failure. 

The  system’s  10-button  tele¬ 
phone  can  be  expanded  with  the 
addition  of  a  20-button  add-on 
module.  The  10-button  telephone 
will  also  support  a  speakerphone 
module,  while  the  expanded  30- 
button  telephone  will  support  a  16- 
character  display  module  that 
shows  date,  time,  number  dialed, 
line  in  use  and  extension  numbers. 

TIE  claims  the  system  will  soon 
support  ISDN’s  2B  +  D  basic  inter¬ 
face,  which  calls  for  two  64K  bit/ 
sec  B  channels  supporting  data 
and/or  voice  traffic  and  a  16K  bit/ 
sec  D  signaling  channel. 

The  firm  also  said  future  en¬ 
hancements  to  the  system  will  in¬ 
clude  a  data-switching  software 
module,  which  will  allow  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  act  as  a  data  switch  for  RS- 
232-compatible  computing  devices 
connected  to  the  CEU. 

Supporting  common  key  system 
features,  the  Onyx  system  is  also 
reportedly  compatible  with  exist¬ 
ing  AT&T  1A2  equipment  key  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Onyx  costs  between 
$300  and  $500  per  station,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  configuration. 

TIE/communications  is  located 
at  8  Progress  Drive,  Shelton,  Conn. 
06484,  or  call  (203)  926-2000.  □ 


With  the  enhancement,  SynOp¬ 


►  ELECTRONIC  MAIL  GATEWAY 


DA  Systems  bridges  E-mail  offerings 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


1 


CAMPBELL,  Calif.  —  DA  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  introduced  a 
gateway  service  that  links  vari¬ 
ous  public  electronic  mail  ser¬ 
vices  and  can  interface  to  private 
E-mail  systems. 

The  service,  provided  using 
DA  Systems’  own  personal  com¬ 
puter-based  ISObridge  software, 
enables  customers  to  send  mes¬ 
sages  to  users  on  any  service  or 
system  supported  by  DA  Sys¬ 
tems,  whether  that  person  is  a 
DASnet  customer  or  not.  Non- 
DASnet  susbcribers,  however, 
can  only  reach  DASnet  subscrib¬ 
ers  via  a  DA  System  gateway. 

DA  Systems  maintains  elec¬ 
tronic  mailboxes  on  several  pub¬ 
lic  mail  services,  and  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  approval  from  these 
carriers  to  act  as  a  gateway  ser¬ 
vice  provider. 

Using  either  packet-switched 
facilities  or  a  dial-up  connection, 
DA  Systems  periodically  accesses 
its  electronic  mailbox  on  each  of 
the  systems  supported  and  down¬ 
loads  messages. 

Through  routing  tables  main¬ 
tained  on  its  ISObridge  node  in 
Campbell,  the  firm  will  deter¬ 
mine  where  each  message  is  des¬ 
tined  and  convert  the  message  to 
conform  to  that  service’s  or  sys¬ 


tem’s  format.  The  message  is 
then  routed  and  placed  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  mailbox,  appearing  as  a 
message  generated  on  that  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  service  is  aimed  at  users 
whose  message  traffic  from  one 
E-mail  system  to  another  does 
not  justify  becoming  a  subscriber 
to  both  systems. 

The  ISObridge  will  also  supply 
a  DASnet  directory  that  lets  gate¬ 
way  service  subscribers  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  DASnet  address¬ 
es  for  messages  being  sent  across 
systems. 

Services  currently  supported 
include  AT&T’s  AT&T  Mail,  DAS¬ 
net  E-mail,  MetaSystems  Design 
Group’s  DCMETA,  Dialcom,  Inc.’s 
Dialcom,  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology’s  EIES,  Western 
Union  Corp.’s  EasyLink/Telex, 
MCI  Communications  Corp.’s  MCI 
Mail,  Networking  and  World  In¬ 
formation’s  NWI,  the  Institute 
for  Global  Communications’ 
PeaceNet/EcoNet,  Portal  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.’s  Portal  Communi¬ 
cations,  Source  Telecomputing 
Corp.’s  The  Source,  the  Japan- 
based  Twics  K.K.’s  Twics  Bee¬ 
line,  Patelcomp,  Inc.’s  Unison  and 
Whole  Earth  Lectronic  Link’s 
The  Well. 

The  gateway  will  also  support 
private  electronic  mail  systems 
by  dialing  into  and  retrieving 


messages  from  systems  that  sup¬ 
port  these  software  packages: 
Caucus,  Participate,  Unix,  VAX 
Mail  or  Wylbur  for  the  IBM  3080 
series  of  computers. 

Some  E-mail  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  Patelcomp’s  Unison,  are  pro¬ 
viding  access  to  the  DASnet  gate¬ 
way  as  a  standard  feature  for 
subscribers  of  its  own  services. 

DA  Systems  is  offering  indi¬ 
vidual,  system  and  site  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  new  service.  A  site 
subscription  allows  all  users  at  a 
specific  site  to  access  the  service, 
while  the  system  subscription 
limits  access  to  users  supported 
by  a  particular  processor. 

The  firm  will  charge  $4.50  per 
month  for  each  individual  sub¬ 
scription,  while  the  monthly  fee 
for  a  system  or  site  subscription 
will  range  from  $450  to  $6,000 
per  month,  depending  on  the 
number  of  users. 

In  addition  to  the  flat  monthly 
fee,  DA  Systems  will  charge  a 
message  fee  for  provision  of  a 
link  between  two  E-mail  systems. 
That  message  fee  will  generally 
be  what  DA  Systems  is  charged 
by  the  individual  E-mail  services 
for  downloading  and  then 
uploading  messages. 

DA  Systems  is  located  at  1503 
East  Campbell  Ave.,  Campbell, 
Calif.  95008,  or  call  (408)  559- 
7434.0 


SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


Opinions 


ANDRES  LLANA  JR. 


I 


Integrate  voice  and  data 


Network  management  systems  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  can  meet  the 
needs  of  today’s  integrated  voice/data  net¬ 
works.  While  they  appear  comprehensive  in 
their  design  concept,  a  missing  link  remains. 
If  one  were  to  hear  all  of  the  vendor  presen¬ 
tations  on  network  management  systems,  it 
would  soon  become  apparent  that  data  com¬ 
munications  requirements  are  the  driving 
force.  Clearly,  voice  requirements  have  been 
left  out  of  the  picture. 

The  telecommunications  equipment  manu¬ 
facturing  community  continues  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  voice  systems  are  the  largest  single 
budget  item  for  telecommunications  users  as 
a  group.  Obviously,  vendors  and  users  have 
different  views  as  to  the  functionality  of  a 
network  management  system  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  should  be  part  of  its  architecture. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  users, 
but  network  management  systems  came  on 
the  market  more  in  response  to  competitive 
needs  than  to  user  requests.  For  example, 
large  manufacturers  of  modems  and  multi¬ 
plexers  recognized  that  one  way  to  dislodge 
AT&T  modems  in  the  market  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  effective  means  to  test  and  manage 
an  established  network. 

This,  in  turn,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
proprietary  network  management  systems 
that  work  well  as  long  as  homogeneous 
equipment  is  employed  throughout  the  user’s 

Liana  is  director  of  consulting  services  for 
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network.  This  strategy,  of  course,  encour¬ 
ages  users  to  depend  on  a  single  supplier  for 
their  modems  and  multiplexers. 

Parallel  to  the  evolution  of  hardware-ori¬ 
ented  network  management  tools  have  been 
front-end  processor-based  network  perfor¬ 
mance  monitors.  These  tools  were  initially 
used  to  conduct  network  analysis  by  provid¬ 
ing  “after  the  fact”  statistics,  such  as  re¬ 
sponse  time,  number  of  alerts  and  retrans¬ 
mission  rates.  However,  they  have  evolved 
into  more  proactive  tools  and  have  become 
one  of  the  more  popular  methods  for  the 
analysis  of  network  performance. 

While  these  advances  in  data  network 
management  promise  a  glowing  future  for 
the  data  user,  they  do  nothing  for  the  inte¬ 
grated  voice  user.  And  even  though  the  new 
digital  voice  systems  on  the  market  have 
software  to  detect  circuit  outages,  there  is 
still  no  marriage  of  voice  and  data  circuit 
assurance  measures  in  “off  the  shelf”  net¬ 
work  management  systems.  Voice  systems 
still  need  integration  into  the  network  man¬ 
agement  picture. 

The  network  management  issue  is  further 
compounded  by  T-l  multiplexer  vendors  that 
also  provide  network  management  systems. 
These  personal  computer-based  systems  rep¬ 
licate  many  of  the  same  functions  found  in 
data  network  management  systems. 

Every  vendor,  of  course,  has  its  own  view 
of  what  the  world  of  network  management 
should  address.  None  addresses  the  voice 
side  of  a  network  particularly  well,  if  at  all. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  user?  In  most 


cases,  the  user  managing  a  fully  integrated 
network  must  have  three  to  four  separate 
management  systems.  Each  of  these  has  its 
own  separate  terminal,  data  base  and  meth¬ 
od  of  operation.  Vendors  must  soon  realize 
that  what  the  user  needs  is  not  more  net¬ 
work  statistics  or  better  modem  control  but 
better  total  network  control. 

For  this  reason,  the  user  community  will 
have  to  lobby  for  change  if  it  is  to  manage 
its  integrated  voice  and  data  networks  more 
effectively.  Change  must  come  soon  in  such 
areas  as: 

■  Performance  monitoring  software  for  both 
asynchronous  and  synchronous  applications 
operating  concurrently  in  the  same  network. 

■  True  circuit  quality  assurance  through 
proactive,  comprehensive  line-monitoring 
programs  for  both  voice  and  data. 

■  Network  equipment  management  for  voice 
and  data  connections. 

■  Network  administrative  management  ser¬ 
vices. 

■  On-board  expert  systems  to  assist  the  user 
in  managing  and  invoking  network  manage¬ 
ment  strategies. 

These  capabilities  exist  today  in  a  pletho¬ 
ra  of  hardware  and  software  systems.  Why 
not  bring  them  together  into  one  system,  or 
at  least  provide  the  interface  so  that  an  en¬ 
terprising  user  could  integrate  needed  capa¬ 
bilities  into  a  single  facility? 

Of  course,  when  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  becomes  as  widely  available  as 
T-l,  might  the  reasons  for  network  manage¬ 
ment  in  its  current  form  disappear?  □ 


REGULATION 


STEVE  MOORE 


Understated 


“Weaning  data  users  and  pro¬ 
viders  from  their  convenient  but 
inefficient  use  of  subsidized  local 
exchange  carrier  voice  circuits  will 
likely  be  a  painful  and  controver¬ 
sial  process.” 

Judging  by  the  furor  over  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proposed  value-added  net¬ 
work  (VAN)  access  charge,  the 
preceding  quote  from  The  Geodesic 
Network,  Peter  Huber’s  1987  U.S. 
Justice  Department  report  on  com¬ 
petition  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry,  is  the  understatement  of 
the  year. 

The  personal  computer  dial-up 
data  base  enthusiasts,  the  data 
base  providers  and  the  VAN  ser¬ 
vice  providers  are  all  up  in  arms, 
claiming  the  proposed  fees  would 
unfairly  raise  their  costs  and  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  the  entire  infor¬ 
mation  industry. 

But  Huber  and  the  FCC  argue 
that  the  VANs  have  had  a  free  ride 
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so  far  at  the  expense  of  the  inter¬ 
exchange  carriers,  who  pay  what 
Huber  terms  “extortionate” 
charges  for  access  to  local  ex¬ 
change  carrier-switched  circuits. 

“The  clean  solution,”  says 
Huber,  “would  be  to  eliminate  flat 
rate  pricing  of  circuit-switched  fa¬ 
cilities,  eliminate  the  interex¬ 
change  carrier  cross-subsidy  by 
fully  implementing  the  FCC’s  $6 
subscriber  line  charge  and  charge 
national  VANs  the  same  traffic- 
sensitive  access  tariffs  assessed  to 
interexchange  voice  carriers.” 

Why  isn’t  this  “clean”  solution 
popular,  given  today’s  pro-compe¬ 
tition,  anti-regulation  climate?  Be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  a  big  step  toward 
cost-based  pricing  for  all  communi¬ 
cations  services  —  and  when  it 
comes  to  pricing,  a  level  playing 
field  is  definitely  not  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  VANs.  They  want  to  be 
treated  as  users,  not  carriers. 

And,  like  many  other  communi¬ 
cations  service  providers  that  have 
flourished  under  regulated  compe¬ 
tition,  the  VANs  realize  that  a 


pain 

fully  deregulated  market  would 
work  against  them.  Having  ob¬ 
served  the  plight  of  AT&T’s  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  long-distance  mar¬ 
ket,  the  VANs  favor  equalizing 
competition  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  benefits  them. 

If  Huber’s  solution  were  imple¬ 
mented,  long-distance  rates  would 
probably  fall  sharply,  though  not 
nearly  enough  to  offset  the  nega¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  VANs  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  local  access  charges. 

But  if  the  FCC’s  proposed  access 
charge  is  imposed  without  also 
eliminating  the  interexchange  car¬ 
rier  cross-subsidy,  the  VANs  would 
be  hamstrung,  and  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  would  be  in  hog 
heaven. 

The  BOCs  currently  may  offer 
only  local  packet-switching  ser¬ 
vices.  If  they  succeed  in  convincing 
the  FCC  to  end  the  prohibition  on 
their  entry  into  the  information 
services  and  interexchange  ser¬ 
vices  markets,  they’ll  have  a  green 
light  to  compete  head-to-head  with 
the  VANs  by  offering  electronic 


mail,  data  base  access,  electronic 
data  interchange  and  other  en¬ 
hanced  services,  both  locally  and 
interexchange. 

And  then  there’s  AT&T,  which 
already  competes  against  the 
VANs  with  its  Accunet  interex¬ 
change  packet  service  and  is  lobby¬ 
ing  hard  for  additional  regulatory 
relief  in  the  form  of  an  end  to  the 
FCC-imposed  cap  on  its  long-dis¬ 
tance  profits.  AT&T’s  deep  pockets 
are  already  capable  of  absorbing 
most  of  the  proposed  access  charge 
without  passing  it  along  to  users. 
In  view  of  the  VANs’  thin  wallets 
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The  Wizard 
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nd  other  handicaps,  AT&T  may 
e  encouraged  to  resurrect  its  Net 
000  service  under  a  new  name. 

The  VANs’  fundamental  prob- 
?m  is  that  they  are  all  still  too  de- 
endent  on  revenue  from  protocol 
onversion  —  a  service  that  is  of- 
jn  considered  value-added,  but 
aems  destined  to  become  basic. 

With  eight  behemoths  ranged 
gainst  them  and  the  threat  of  ac- 
3ss  charges  hanging  over  them, 
ie  VANs’  survival  will  depend  on 
leir  speed  in  de-emphasizing  pro- 
>col  conversion  and  developing 
incier,  application-specific  value- 
dded  services. 

Local  access  charges  would 
take  the  VANs  vulnerable  in  the 
irge-user  data  market  because 
lose  users  can  build  private  pack- 
t  nets  if  third-party  service  costs 
se.  Huber’s  report  points  out  that 
le  VANs  are  particularly  at  risk 
i  the  small-user  data  market  be- 
iuse  the  BOCs  are  eager  to  rui¬ 
nate  data  users  off  crowded  local 
rcuit-s  witched  facilities  onto 
leir  nascent  packet  networks  and 
om  there  to  future  Integrated 
irvices  Digital  Networks  circuits. 
So,  how  can  access  charges  be 
iposed  without  destroying  the 
4Ns  and  putting  a  damper  on  the 
formation  industry?  Given  that 


the  BOCs  have  been  more  profit¬ 
able  than  anyone  else  in  the  indus¬ 
try  and  that  they  are  even  now 
viewed  by  smaller  competitors  as 
juggernaut  market-spoilers,  why 
not  tarnish  Huber’s  clean  solution? 

Implement  all  of  the  FCC’s  pro¬ 
posed  $6  subscriber  line  charge 
and  eliminate  the  interexchange 
carrier  cross-subsidy.  But  then,  in¬ 
stead  of  imposing  a  $5-per-hour 
VAN  access  charge,  institute  *a 
much  smaller  charge  and  reduce 
the  “extortionate”  interexchange 
carrier  access  charge  to  match. 

Finally,  allow  the  BOCs  to  enter 
the  information  services  and  inter¬ 
exchange  services  markets  freely. 
Then,  with  higher  basic  local  rates 
and  significantly  lower  traffic-sen¬ 
sitive  costs  for  both  long-distance 
transmission  and  the  provision  of 
enhanced  services,  a  mass  market 
for  information  services  might  fi¬ 
nally  emerge. 

No  matter  which  special  inter¬ 
ests  the  FCC  eventually  chooses  to 
indulge,  the  end  result  will  likely 
be  a  further  shift  toward  cost- 
based  pricing.  All  vendors  affected 
by  that  shift  will  quickly  pass 
their  additional  costs  along  to  their 
customers.  So  Huber’s  understate¬ 
ment  begs  this  corollary:  As  usual, 
users  will  feel  most  of  the  pain.Q 


We’re  off  to  see  the  Wizard, 
the  wonderful  Wizard  of  ISDN. 
Because,  because,  because,  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .  Check  it  out,  Toto. 
We’re  following  the  yellow  brick 
road  painted  by  the  local  operat¬ 
ing  companies  and  other  vendors 
when  they  talk  about  all  the 
new  applications  that  will  be 
possible  with  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networks.  Too  bad  there 
are  a  lot  of  Cowardly  Lions  out 
there  who  will  not  change  their 
systems  until  everything  has 
been  completely  tested  and  prov¬ 
en  by  someone  else. 

This  is  not  what  ISDN  propo¬ 
nents  want  to  see.  The  pressure 
is  on  vendors  to  develop  some 
new  products  that  are  somehow 
enhanced  by  ISDN.  The  problem 
is,  we  haven’t  gotten  over  the 
rainbow  yet  to  see  any  earth- 
shattering  applications,  let  alone 
some  complete  standard  for  the 
concept. 

This  industry  hears  too  many 
sales  pitches  and 
reads  too  many 
requests  for  pro¬ 
posal  that  state 
“full  ISDN  com¬ 
patibility.”  You 
cannot  guarantee 
compatibility 
with  a  standard 
that  has  not  yet 
been  fully  developed  or  agreed 
upon  by  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Telepho¬ 
ny  and  Telegraphy. 

There  are  too  many  compa¬ 
nies  jumping  the  gun  with  their 
approaches  to  selling  ISDN. 

They  should  learn  how  to  sell, 
or  their  theme  song  will  be,  “If  I 
Only  Had  a  Brain.” 

Who’s  behind  the  curtain  in 
the  Land  of  ISDN?  Sitting  in  on 
different  vendor  sales  pitches 
won’t  give  you  any  real  idea.  If 
you’ve  been  there,  you  know 
there  are  plenty  of  thunderous 
speeches,  fireworks  and  smoke. 
Especially  smoke. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  ven¬ 
dors  for  pumping  a  lot  of  money 
and  resources  into  the  Land  of 
ISDN.  However,  this  still  has  not 
given  us  a  magical  application 
that  works  with  what  we  have 
in  place. 

The  applications  proposed  so 

Carlini  is  president  of  Carlini 
&  Associates,  a  management 
consulting  firm  in  Westmont,  III. 
He  also  lectures  on  information 
technology  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Evanston,  III. 


far  have  been  limited,  unless 
you  are  willing  to  change  all  of 
your  existing  equipment  for  new 
ISDN-based  equipment.  Try  ex¬ 
plaining  that  to  upper  manage¬ 
ment  without  hitting  them  over 
the  head. 

An  alternative  is  to  buy  ter¬ 
minal  adapters  —  $100-a-pop 
digital  service-type  units  —  to 
give  your  current  equipment 
connectivity  to  ISDN  lines.  Imag¬ 
ine  a  big  tornado  sweeping  up 
your  company’s  cash  box. 

What  about  the  pioneers?  So 
far,  no  one  has  come  up  with  an 
application  that  will  do  some¬ 
thing  new,  innovative  and  inex¬ 
pensive  that  cannot  be  done  by 
existing  equipment. 

Beta  testers  in  various  states, 
including  McDonald’s  Corp.  in 
Oak  Brook,  Ill.,  have  been  test¬ 
ing  some  basic  telephone  and 
data  systems. 

I  swear  I’ve  seen  some  flying 
monkeys  headed  toward  the  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  up  the 
street,  but  that’s 
the  chance  the 
hamburger  em¬ 
pire  took  when 
it  went  down 
the  road  first. 
“Ding  dong,  the 
switch  is  dead” 
was  what  they 
were  singing  in  Oak  Brook  when 
a  new  central  office  was  cut 
over  and  its  switch  went  dead 
for  two  hours. 

Some  of  the  preliminary  ap¬ 
plications  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  hold  up  under  practical 
scrutiny  about  as  well  as  the 
Wicked  Witch  under  a  bucket  of 
water. 

One  suggested  application  en¬ 
ables  a  telemarketer  to  trace  a 
caller’s  telephone  number  back 
and  link  it  to  information  in  the 
telemarketer’s  data  base.  The 
problem  is,  no  real  percentages 
are  available  on  the  accuracy  of 
such  a  system.  And  the  potential 
for  nuisance  calls  and  other  er¬ 
rors  is  about  as  high  as  the  Wiz¬ 
ard’s  balloon  on  the  way  back  to 
Kansas. 

Until  a  new  and  creative  ap¬ 
plication  appears  that  provides 
some  unique,  competitive  edge, 
all  of  the  vendor  project  manag¬ 
er  munchkins  trying  to  develop 
that  ultimate  strategic  service 
will  be  searching  for  an  answer. 

Users  should  wait  to  see  what 
develops  before  taking  too  many 
steps  down  the  ISDN  yellow 
brick  road.O 


Who’s  behind 
the  curtain  in 
ISDN  Land? 
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fashion,  passing  a  string  of  bits 
satisfactorily,  as  the  user  request¬ 
ed.  But  in  this  case,  “test”  to  the 
engineer  means  “monitor”  to  the 
user,  and  the  engineering  mind-set 
and  system  architecture  conspire 
against  a  mutual  understanding. 

Telecommunications  profession¬ 
als  and  their  frustrated  users  have 
become  ensnarled  in  a  semantic 
tangle  that  has  muddied  every¬ 
one’s  thinking  and  wasted  their  en¬ 
ergies.  Perhaps  because  many  man¬ 
agers  are  engineers  and 
mathematicians  —  programsmiths 
rather  than  wordsmiths  —  they’ve 
forgotten  that  the  words  used  to 
define  processes  have  the  power  to 
shape  those  very  processes. 

Innocuous  terms  such  as  test 
and  monitor  are  unambiguous  and 
straightforward  until  managers 
pause  for  a  moment  to  see  what 
has  happened.  What’s  needed  is  a 
standardization  of  the  terms  with 
which  network  diagnostic  proce¬ 
dures  are  defined. 

Diagnostics  paradox 

The  concepts  of  testing,  surveil- 

Bemstein  is  executive  director 
of  switching  and  network  opera¬ 
tions  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  in 
Middletown,  N.J.  Yuhas  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  Short  Hills,  N.J. 


When  it 
comes  to 
maintenance, 
users  and 
technicians 
don’t  speak 
the  same 
language. 

lance,  monitoring  and  measure¬ 
ment  are  seen,  paradoxically,  as 
discrete  but  often  interchangeable 
activities,  a  mistaken  impression 
that  affects  the  way  systems  func¬ 
tion.  These  terms  describe  a  con¬ 
tinuum  of  involvement  that  can 
provide  a  lexicon  for  effective 
maintenance  and  assured  service. 

Even  more  important  than  sort¬ 
ing  out  terminology  and  being  ex¬ 
act  in  describing  methods  is  ensur¬ 
ing  the  reliability  of  circuits  and 
networks.  Also,  integrated  mea¬ 


surement/monitoring  capability 
should  be  implemented  to  maintain 
digital  communications  systems. 

Maintenance  of  analog  networks 
has  traditionally  consisted  of  test¬ 
ing  and  surveillance.  The  testing  of 
analog  circuits  was  concerned  with 
noise,  attenuation  and  a  match  of 
the  electrical  characteristics  to  the 
user’s  services.  Surveillance  used 
telemetry  and  instrumentation  to 
detect  facility  and  switch  failures 
when  they  occurred. 

The  two  were  usually  separated 
because  different  tools  were  used 
for  each  function.  One  had  a  ser¬ 
vice  orientation  while  another  had 
a  network  orientation  that  grew 
independently  in  traditional  net¬ 
works.  While  these  two  mainte¬ 
nance  techniques  grew  indepen¬ 
dently  in  analog  networks,  today’s 
technicians  must  be  concerned 
with  both  services  and  networks. 

The  inherent  flaw  in  network 
management  systems  architectures 
that  separates  these  techniques  is 
becoming  more  apparent  as  digital 
networks  evolve.  Lightwave  sys¬ 
tems  and  terminal  equipment  allow 
more  users  to  be  served  by  a  single 
facility,  making  the  consequences 
of  network  element  problems  more 
severe. 

Technicians  need  early  warning 
so  they  can  schedule  preventive 
maintenance.  The  alternative  is  to 
react  to  sudden  outages  that  take 
Continued  on  next  page 
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large  numbers  of  users  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  simultaneously  while  prob¬ 
lems  are  isolated  and  fixed.  Tech¬ 
nicians  need  to  know  where 
incipient  service  problems  are  be¬ 
fore  they  become  apparent  to  us¬ 
ers. 

Finally,  technicians  must  make 
trouble  conditions  on  high-capaci¬ 
ty  systems  known  to  the  service 
provider’s  personnel  to  speed  res¬ 
toration.  Stand-alone  telemetry 
hardware  exists  to  meet  these 


needs.  For  example,  bit  error  rates 
on  T-l  facilities,  errored  seconds 
and  bit  error  rates  directly  in  the 
hardware  can  all  be  measured.  At 
issue  is  how  to  combine  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  provide  a  sensible,  order¬ 
ly  maintenance  plan  for  digital  net¬ 
works. 

Defining  terms 

Surveillance  and  testing  are 
both  methods  of  access  to  informa¬ 
tion.  Surveillance  is  the  unobtru¬ 
sive  bridging  or  “camping  on”  of 
equipment  onto  circuits  without 
affecting  their  performance  or  user 
service.  Surveillance  can  be  contin¬ 
uous  or  on  a  scan/sample  basis,  oc¬ 
curring  only  when  a  result  devi¬ 
ates  from  the  norm.  By  contrast, 
testing  is  disruptive;  a  circuit  must 
be  taken  out  of  service  and  reconfi¬ 
gured  to  apply  a  reference  signal 
and  a  detector. 

Monitoring  and  measurement  de¬ 
note  the  use  of  acquired  informa¬ 
tion  once  surveillance  or  testing  ac¬ 
cess  has  been  gained.  Monitoring 
presents  discrete  events  that  have 
been  recognized  as  unusual,  such 
as  failures  or  signals  crossing  pre¬ 
set  thresholds.  Measurement  is  the 
selective  collection  over  time  of 
data  that  is  later  analyzed. 

Systems  that  allow  monitoring 
and  measurement  are  typically 
two-way  systems.  They  send  data 
for  human  analysis  and  then  ac¬ 
cept  signals  to  make  changes  in  the 
operation  of  the  network,  such  as 
switching  in  backup  circuits  or 
turning  off  audio  alarms. 

The  access/use  combinations 
shown  in  Figure  1  suggest  two  fa¬ 
miliar  and  two  uncommon  network 
diagnostic  methods. 

Measurement  with  testing  ac¬ 
cess  is  the  most  familiar  —  and 
most  expensive  —  combination, 
typical  of  analog  service  and  low- 
speed  digital  service  (64K  bit/sec 


and  below)  maintenance. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  known  sig¬ 
nal  injected  by  the  test  equipment 
is  usually  a  pseudorandom  bit  se¬ 
quence  that  the  receiving  test 
equipment  can  duplicate  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  detecting  bit  errors.  Moni¬ 
toring  with  surveillance  access  is 
typical  of  current  alarm  surveil¬ 
lance  and  control  systems  as  well 
as  performance  monitoring  sys¬ 
tems. 

Monitoring  with  testing  access  is 
an  uncommon  maintenance  ap¬ 


proach.  It  entails  removing  a  cir¬ 
cuit  from  service,  applying  a 
known  signal  and  using  existing 
monitoring  equipment  at  a  distant 
point  to  infer  the  effect  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  measurement  with  test¬ 
ing  access  method,  with  inexpen¬ 
sive  loop-back  devices  deployed  at 
various  points  along  the  circuit,  is 
usually  preferred  over  this  ap¬ 
proach.  It’s  used  routinely  to  check 
telemetry  circuits  themselves. 

Measurement  alternative 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  and 
underutilized  alternative  to  full¬ 
blown  measurement  with  testing 
access  is  measurement  with  sur¬ 
veillance  access.  This  hasn’t  found 
practical  analog  service  applica¬ 
tion;  that  would  involve  measuring 
analog  impairments  on  a  live  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  presence  of  strong 
speech  or  voiceband  data  signals,  a 
proposition  only  now  coming  with¬ 
in  the  practical  economic  reach  of 
digital  signal-processing  technol¬ 
ogy. 

A  digital  circuit,  however,  re¬ 
quires  only  a  directed  line-perfor¬ 
mance  monitor.  A  performance 
monitoring  unit  —  perhaps  a  scan¬ 
ning  device  that  up  to  now  has 
been  monitoring  many  T-l  lines  — 
is  instructed  to  camp  on  a  line  that 
would  otherwise  need  testing  be¬ 
cause  of  a  trouble  report  or  suspi¬ 
cious  surveillance-monitoring  re¬ 
sult.  This  allows  possibly  long¬ 
term  performance  measurement 


without  service  interruption  and 
with  the  user’s  data  on  the  line. 

T-l  testing 

There  may  be  an  advantage  to 
using  the  user’s  signal,  rather  than 
a  test  pattern,  at  least  with  elusive 
problems  on  T-l  lines.  In  a  detailed 
study  of  error  performance,  AT&T 
Bell  Laboratories  found  that  lines 
selected  for  further  study  on  the 
basis  of  high  in-service  error  rates 
were  frequently  error-free  when 
taken  out  of  service  and  stimulated 
with  a  pseudorandom  test  pattern. 
When  the  lines  were  put  back  into 
service,  the  errors  returned. 

The  effect  may  possibly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  bit-pattern  dependence 
of  the  error  process.  This  experi¬ 
ence  is  similar  to  digital  computer 
maintenance,  where  bugs  are  often 
found  in  the  hardware  or  computer 
logic. 

Often,  a  piece  of  the  user  pro¬ 
gram  is  captured  in  a  test  driver. 
This  test  driver  is  then  run  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  to  isolate  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  when  the  problem  is 
found,  the  driver  is  run  again  to 
ensure  it  has  been  fixed.  Analo¬ 
gous  approaches  are  needed  for 
digital  circuits. 

At  line  rates  of  DS3  and  above, 
measurement  with  surveillance  ac¬ 
cess  can  take  two  forms:  a  directed 


line-monitoring  action  using  the  er¬ 
ror  detection  features  of  the  DS3 
framing  scheme,  or,  if  an  intelli¬ 
gent  network  element  (multiplexer 
or  digital  cross-connect)  is  in  the 
path,  a  simple  readout  of  the  per¬ 
formance  registers  maintained  by 
that  element  at  two  points  in  time. 

Maintenance  technicians  who 
usually  do  test  measurement  have 
a  strong  need  for  the  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  gained  from  surveil¬ 
lance  measurement  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  surveillance  mea¬ 
surement  is  an  excellent  surrogate 
for  test  measurement,  especially  at 
rates  of  DS1  and  above.  Second, 
surveillance  information  often 


eliminates  the  need  for  testing  by 
associating  the  proposed  measure¬ 
ment  with  a  known  high-capacity 
facility  failure. 

Figure  2  shows  how  these  meth¬ 
ods  fit  into  the  maintenance  of  a 
circuit.  When  a  user  initially  or¬ 
ders  service  and  the  lines  are  in¬ 
stalled,  the  user  company’s  techni¬ 
cians  neted  to  do  some  testing  to 
assure  the  service  is  at  the  level 
expected.  The  first  step  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  test  measurement.  Eventual¬ 
ly,  after  a  period  of  satisfactory 
service,  the  circuit  may  degrade, 
and  an  alarm  may  be  generated  by 
the  user’s  network  management 
system  indicating  that  service  is 
still  at  the  level  promised  but  that 
the  safety  margin  is  lost.  This  is 
surveillance  monitoring. 

Next,  the  network  management! 
system  may  direct  the  monitoring 
equipment  to  listen  to  a  particular 
user  circuit  or  facility  where  the 
alarm  originated.  This  is  surveil¬ 
lance  measurement.  If  the  results 
indicate  that  there  is  a  problem, 
the  user  contacts  the  service  pro¬ 
vider,  which  dispatches  a  techni¬ 
cian  to  fix  it. 

At  this  point,  a  surveillance 
measurement  can  be  made  to  see  if 
the  circuit  is  back  within  tolerance 
limits.  A  test  measurement  and  its 
associated  user  outage  might  be 
avoided  completely,  unless  the 
user  wanted  a  standard  test  to  ver¬ 
ify  service,  above  and  beyond  the 
experience  of  trouble-free  opera¬ 
tion. 

Certainly,  the  particular  appli¬ 
cation  of  testing  and  surveillance 
will  vary  with  the  user  organiza¬ 
tion.  However,  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  would  accrue  in  the  eyes 
of  the  end-user  and  in  the  ability 


of  the  communications  manager  to 
schedule  repairs  on  a  preventive 
basis  through  the  use  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  measure/monitor  capabili¬ 
ty. 

Standardizing  the  terms  “sur¬ 
veillance,”  “testing,”  “measure” 
and  “monitor”  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  resolving  communications 
problems  among  people  charged 
with  keeping  digital  communica¬ 
tions  systems  working.  Such  stan¬ 
dardization  could  eliminate  expen¬ 
sive  routine  testing  and  endless 
redundant  testing  when  problems 
are  found,  speed  problem-solving 
and  move  maintenance  from  crises 
to  orderly  programmed  work.Q 


Standardizing  the  terms  “testing,” 
“measure”  and  “monitor”  could 
eliminate  expensive  routine  testing 
and  endless  redundant  testing. 
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Is  networking  frustrating? 
Are  you  in  control? 
Experiencing  downtime? 
Message  lost  again? 
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Focus:  Mid-range  multiplexers 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 


Early  statistical  multiplexer 
vendors  established  their  market 
by  allowing  terminals  to  borrow 
time  on  a  high-speed  link;  now 
some  of  those  vendors  are  living  on 
borrowed  time.  When  they  hit  the 
market  in  the  late  1970s,  statistical 
time-division  multiplexers  were  a 
sales  smash  for  pioneers 
like  Codex  Corp.,  Info- 
tron  Systems  Corp.,  Mi- 
com  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Timeplex,  Inc. 

However,  as  applica¬ 
tions  have  changed  and 
users  have  become  more 
sophisticated,  the  basic 
point-to-point  statistical 
multiplexer  that  handles 
asynchronous  data  and  a 
single  9.6K  bit/sec  high¬ 
speed  link  has  dropped 
from  its  position  as  a 
sales  leader  in  some  com¬ 
panies.  In  addition,  the 
statistical  multiplexer’s 
high-end  brethren  are 
facing  such  stiff  compe¬ 
tition  from  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  that  they’re  in 
danger  of  losing  market 
share. 

Most  vendors  have 


multiplexer]  applications.  They 
don’t  realize  they’re  on  thin  ice. 
Spring  is  almost  here,”  says  Tim 
Zerbiec,  vice-president  of  technol¬ 
ogy  for  Vertical  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Dedham,  Mass. 

Market  segments 

The  statistical  multiplexer  mar¬ 
ket  is  currently  divided  into  three 
segments:  low-end,  mid-range  and 


High-  and  low-end 
vendors  are  putting 
the  squeeze  on  the 
mid-range 
multiplexer  market. 


recognized  these  changing  markets 
and  have  taken  steps  to  reposition 
their  products.  Others,  however, 
have  been  slow  to  change.  “Some 
products  are  too  inflexible  to 
change,  and  some  vendors  are  too 
steeped  in  traditional  [statistical 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS 
Corp.,  a  marketing  management 
consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


high-end  products.  Low-end  units 
support  two  to  eight  input  channel 
ports  and  serve  users  with  basic 
needs  such  as  point-to-point  single¬ 
link  transmission  at  speeds  of  9.6K 
and  19.2K  bit/sec. 

The  mid-range  products,  the 
subject  of  this  product  focus,  typi¬ 
cally  handle  from  eight  to  32  ports 
and  are  designed  for  companies 
with  point-to-point  communica¬ 


tions  involving  one  to  four  differ¬ 
ent  end  points.  High-end  statistical 
multiplexers  handle  everything 
above  32  ports.  These  units  sport 
several  high-speed  links  and  so¬ 
phisticated  switching  and  control 
capabilities. 

The  three  market  segments  are 
changing  radically,  however,  as 
low-end  vendors  migrate  to  pro¬ 
vide  mid-range  capabilities  and 
mid-range  vendors  offer 
more  high-end  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  reason  behind 
this  migration  lies  in  the 
basic  tenet  of  successful 
marketing:  Give  the  cus¬ 
tomers  what  they  want. 

“It’s  really  a  matter  of 
user  sophistication,” 
says  Fred  Dawsey,  multi¬ 
plexer  product  manager 
for  Racal-Milgo,  Inc. 
“Many  people  who  had 
strictly  a  point-to-point 
orientation  are  now  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  networking 
capabilities  of  stat 
muxes  and  want  them,” 
he  says. 

Further,  according  to 
Dawsey,  as  the  price  of 
mid-range  products  falls, 
customers  have  a  much 
easier  task  of  justifying 
them  instead  of  buying 
several  of  the  simpler,  low-cost 
units. 

One  user  who  confirms  Daw- 
sey’s  observation  is  Chris  Stine,  di¬ 
rector  of  MIS  for  Leading  Office 
Products  Co.  in  Secaucus,  N.J. 
Stine  says  his  company  purchased 
ComDesign,  Inc.  RS-2000  multilink 
statistical  multiplexers  to  replace 
several  point-to-point  four-  and 
Continued  on  page  32 
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eight-channel  statistical  multiplex¬ 
ers  about  a  year  ago.  “We  have  16 
different  locations  linked  by  multi¬ 
plexers  and  wanted  centralized 
control  and  the  ability  to  easily  tie 
all  offices  together.” 

Now  that  Leading  Office  Prod¬ 
ucts  has  had  a  taste  of  networking, 
it  wants  increased  capabilities 
such  as  more  high-speed  links  and 
automatic  alternate  routing. 

Mike  Bissey,  product  line  man¬ 
ager  for  Infotron’s  statistical  mul¬ 
tiplexer  family,  has  also  seen  an 
increased  demand  for  sophisticat¬ 
ed  networking  services  at  every 
level  and  says  he  believes  the  en¬ 
tire  market  will  resegment  to  meet 
user  demands. 

“In  the  near  future,  the  low-end 
products  will  look  like  the  current 
mid-range,  while  mid-range  will 
grow  to  96  channels  or  more  and 
six  high-speed  links,  features 
which  are  now  more  typical  of  the 
high-end  products,”  according  to 
Bissey.  He  says  he  also  thinks  net¬ 
work  architecture  will  employ  star 
configurations  with  cascading  sta¬ 
tistical  multiplexers  feeding  into  a 
T-l  multiplexer  that  functions  as 
the  star’s  hub. 

The  current  low  end,  Bissey 
feels,  will  always  have  a  market, 
since  there  are  legions  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  need  only  four  and  eight 
channels  and  a  single  high-speed 
link.  However,  the  growth  will  be 
nowhere  near  what  it  was,  Bissey 
says. 

Mark  LaRow,  a  group  manager 
with  the  Fairfax,  Va.,  consulting 
firm  Network  Strategies,  Inc., 
agrees  with  Bissey’s  assessment. 
He  predicts  that  the  high-end  sta¬ 
tistical  multiplexer  products  will 
lose  market  share  to  the  newer 
networking-type  T-ls,  and  the  low- 
end  units  will  be  used  as  asynchro¬ 
nous  data  feeders  to  T-ls. 

Rick  Villars,  a  senior  market  an¬ 
alyst  with  the  market  research 
firm  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  says  his  re¬ 
search  also  supports  this  predic¬ 
tion. 

In  a  study  just  completed,  Vil¬ 
lars  found  user  demands  increas¬ 
ing  for  more  sophisticated 
networking  and  most  vendors  re¬ 
positioning  their  product  lines  as 
outlined  by  Bissey.  He  also  attrib¬ 
utes  the  strong  growth  of  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexers  to  the  attractiveness  and 
availability  of  T-l  transmission  fa¬ 
cilities  in  general  and  to  the  fact 
that  large  users  are  moving  to  use 
T-l  multiplexers  for  networking. 

T-l  networking  problem 

While  T-l  networking  looks  in¬ 
triguing,  its  lack  of  central  point 
control  may  slow  its  integration 
with  large  statistical  multiplexer 
networks.  Currently,  statistical 
multiplexers,  like  T-l  multiplexers, 
have  their  own  management  facili¬ 
ties,  and  the  two  do  not  speak  to 
each  other.  As  a  result,  users  can’t 
establish  a  single  integrated  rela¬ 
tional  data  base  that  will  report  all 
system  problems  and  accumulate 
statistics  for  billing. 

Most  of  the  large  networking 
companies,  such  as  Network 
Equipment  Technologies,  Inc., 
Timeplex,  Infotron  and  Digital 


Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
(DCA),  are  working  to  establish  a 
central  point  of  control,  but  none 
offers  an  integrated  capability. 
The  Infotron  and  DCA  network 
controllers  use  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  terminals  and  split  screens  to 
view  different  statistical  multi¬ 


plexer  and  T-l  multiplexer  net¬ 
work  configurations.  They  permit 
the  operator  to  control  individual 
components  on  each  network. 
However,  a  different  command  lan¬ 
guage  syntax  must  be  used  for 
each  network. 

Joe  Rosenthal,  vice-president  of 


marketing  at  DCA’s  Network  Com¬ 
munications  Group,  says  DCA  is 
developing  a  centralized  facility 
that  will  establish  a  central  data 
base  and  analyze,  as  well  as  re¬ 
cord,  the  cause  of  alarms  and  fail¬ 
ures.  The  new  product  will  also  use 
a  standard  command  language  that 
will  make  internetwork  control  ap¬ 
pear  seamless  to  the  network  oper¬ 
ators.  This  will  let  the  operators 
control  the  T-l  and  statistical  mul¬ 
tiplexer  networks  using  a  common 
syntax,  according  to  Rosenthal. 
The  availability  of  integrated,  cen¬ 
tralized  network  control  is  more 
than  just  a  user  convenience;  it 
may  also  be  important  to  the 
growth  of  the  statistical  multiplex¬ 
er  market. 

Continued  on  next  page 


While  T-l  networking  looks 
intriguing,  its  lack  of  central  point 
control  may  slow  its  integration  with 
large  statistical  multiplexer 
networks. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  already  a  system  in  place 
that  can  handle  all  the  information  you  have  to  send,  both  voice 
and  data  communications,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Without  making  you  pay  for  capacity  you  don’t  need. 
Without  the  expense  of  buying  and  maintaining  your  own  equip¬ 
ment.  And  without  interrupting  daily  operations  for  installation. 

Illinois  Bell  can  give  you  virtually  unlimited  capacity 
for  instant,  error-free  voice,  data,  or  combined  transmissions, 
simply  by  connecting  you  to  our  digital  network  that’s  waiting 
outside  your  door. 
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From  previous  page 

Vertical  Systems’  Zerbiec  says 
the  statistical  multiplexer  market 
will  take  off  when  such  control  be¬ 
comes  available.  While  some  users 
can  live  without  it,  large  users 
want  it,  he  says. 

In  addition  to  repositioning 
products  by  adding  more  channels, 
high-speed  links  and  sophisticated 
switching,  many  vendors  intend  to 
stay  competitive  by  increasing  the 
data-handling  capabilities  on  the 
input  and  link  side.  Other  vendors 
are  adding  more  functionality, 
such  as  X.25  Level  III  interfaces, 
synchronous  data  handling  and 
multiple  high-speed  links. 

Two  vendors,  Case  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  and  Micom,  have  gone 
further  by  offering  products  that 


can  change  the  personality  of  the 
statistical  multiplexer  by  adding 
plug-in  modules.  The  Case  Open¬ 
line  81X  and  Micom  Box  Type  5, 
for  example,  can  be  changed  from 
a  basic  unit  to  a  product  with  port¬ 
sharing  or  X.25  capabilities  by 
swapping  modules.  (The  Micom 


Box  Type  5  is  included  in  the  chart 
on  page  34;  for  a  description  and 
analysis  of  the  Case  Openline  8 IX, 
see  “Multifunctioning  multiplex¬ 
ers,”  NW,  May  19,  1986.) 

The  trend  toward  increased  link 
speeds  and  X.25  capability  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  comparison  chart. 


Products  offered  by  Prentice  Corp., 
Tellabs,  Inc.,  ComDesign,  Scitec 
Communications  Systems,  Penril 
Data  Communications,  General  Da- 
taComm,  Inc.  and  Case  all  have 
multiple  links  that  operate  at  56K 
bit/sec  and  above.  That  makes 
them  attractive  to  users  who  wish 
to  migrate  to  all-digital  services,  as 
well  as  those  who  want  a  high¬ 
speed  facility  to  link  to  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers.  The  higher  link  speeds 
will  also  allow  those  statistical 
multiplexers  to  handle  more  termi¬ 
nals  should  the  vendors  choose  to 
add  that  capability  at  a  later  time. 
None  of  the  products  listed,  how¬ 
ever,  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  data  input  handling  above 
what  is  now  considered  traditional 
asynchronous  speeds  of  9.6K  and 
19. 2K  bit/sec.  Although  several 
products  support  asynchronous 
and  synchronous  inputs,  the  speed 
limitation  inhibits  the  overall  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  products. 

However,  that  may  change  soon, 
according  to  Infotron’s  Bissey. 
“Stat  muxes  will  have  to  accommo¬ 
date  higher  input  speeds  to  handle 
applications  like  [remote  job  en¬ 
try].  The  current  speeds  limit  users 
with  large  file  transfers,  and  those 
applications  are  growing  steadily,” 
he  says.  Bissey  adds  that  products 
with  multiple  trunks  operating  at 
64K  bit/sec  and  above  will  become 
more  common  and  more  products 
will  offer  X.25  Level  III. 

“There’s  no  question  that  a 
packet  network  interface  is  impor¬ 
tant,  especially  for  large  compa¬ 
nies  with  distributed  smaller  of¬ 
fices  or  special  applications  that 
don’t  lend  themselves  to  stat  mux- 
ing,”  says  Racal-Milgo’s  Dawsey. 
The  smaller  offices,  he  says,  often 
transmit  data  less  than  two  hours 
a  day  at  1,200  bit/sec  or  less.  The 
packet  network  serves  the 
networking  needs  of  those  people 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  penalty  is 
that  users  lose  control  of  those  net¬ 
work  segments. 

Adding  increased  capability  is 
only  part  of  the  statistical  multi¬ 
plexer  story.  The  other  component 
for  success  is  reduced  price.  Since 
vendors  in  the  high-end  market 
have  already  developed  software 
for  the  sophisticated  switching 
and  control  facilities  used  with  sta¬ 
tistical  multiplexers,  adapting  it  to 
down-sized  units  shouldn’t  be  that 
difficult.  In  some  cases,  it  involves 
only  repackaging. 

Lower  costs  for  microproces¬ 
sors,  random-access  memory  and 
other  hardware  components  are 
helping  to  drive  down  prices.  With 
vendors  providing  more  capabili¬ 
ties  at  better  prices,  network  man¬ 
agers  would  be  smart  to  choose 
products  that  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
panded  or  modified  to  add  more  ca¬ 
pability  when  processing  demands 
change.  Many  of  the  current  crop 
of  mid-range  statistical  multiplex¬ 
ers  appear  to  have  that  flexibility. 

Users  would  be  wise  to  invest 
some  time  investigating  which 
companies  and  products  have  stay¬ 
ing  power  before  making  a  commit¬ 
ment.  Some  may  be  skating  on  thin 
ice.  Without  such  preparations,  us¬ 
ers  risk  following  vendors  who  go 
under  as  the  market  heats  up.O 


Network  managers  would  be  smart 
to  choose  products  that  can  be  easily 
expanded  or  modified  to  add  more 
capability  when  processing  demands 
change. 


We  can  help  you  choose  the  Ameritech™  Business  Network 
services  that  suit  you  best.  From  low-cost  Basic  Digital  Service  for 
computers.  To  Direct  HiCap  service  or  NovaLinkSM  fiber  optic  service, 
both  for  high-volume  voice  and  data  traffic. 

Since  these  services  are  based  on  equipment  we  provide, 
your  digital  system  will  be  as  easy  and  economical 
to  upgrade  later  as  it  is  to  set  up  now. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at  1 800 IBT-5111. 

Find  out  how  Illinois  Bell  can  turn  your  phone  sys-  Illinois  Bell 

tem  from  a  bottleneck  into  a  pipeline.  AN  JSmUHTBCH  COMPANY 
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Mid-range  multiplexers 


[  Vendor 

Model 

Configuration 

I/O  ports 

Port  speeds 

(bit/sec) 

Maximum 
aggregate  input 
(bit/sec) 

No.  of  links; 
maximum  speed 
(bit/see) 

How  control 

Internal 

modem 

Redundant 
logic  or 
power 

X.25 

Interface 

rnc® 

1  Amdahl  Communications,  Inc. 
Richardson,  Texas 

2500  SM 

PP 

8  to  32 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

307.2K 

1;  56K  or  64K 

XON/OFF,  ENQ 
ACK 

\S 

$4,350  (8  ports). 
$9,575  (32  ports). 
$2,195  (modem) 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

AJ  2100 

PP 

8 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

153.6K 

1;  72k 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

$1,495 

AT&T 

Morristown,  N.J. 

Dataphone  il 

718 

PP,  ML 

8  to  32 

Up  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

307.2K 

2;  76.8K  each  link 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK 

tS 

' 

$3,200  (ff  port), 

$8,950(32  port). 
$4,550  (dual  link 
facility),  NA  (modem) 

Case  Communications,  Inc. 
Columbia,  Md. 

8XX  series 

PP 

4  to  32 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous, 
50  to  9.6K 
synchronous 

307.2K 

1;  80K  (5  links 
optional) 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK, 
Tandem 

$1,495  (4  ports), 
$9,700  (32  ports) 

Codex  Corp. 

Canton,  Mass. 

6015  INP 

:  : 

PP 

- 

1  to  16 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

1 15K 

1;  19.2K 
(redundant  link 
optional) 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

. 

NA  (1  port).  $4,000 
(16  ports),  $750 
(redundant  link), 
$1,450  (modem) 

ComDesign,  fnc. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

RS-2000 

PP,  ML 

4  to  32 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

614K 

4;  19.2K  or  64K 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
Tandem 

lS 

$4,800  (8  ports.  4 
links,  19.2K  blt/sec), 
$9,600  (32  ports.  4 
links,  19.2K  bit/sec), 
$800  for  64K  blt/sec 
links  for  either  model 

Datagram  Corp. 

E.  Greenwich,  R.l. 

DM408 

Steamer 

PP 

8 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

153.6K 

; 

. . . . . . 

1  (plus  1  for  load 
balancing);  19.2K 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

Both 

*  (Level  II) 

$10,000 

Dataproducts  New  England,  Inc. 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

DP  MUX-2048 

AT  (Tempus) 

PP 

4  to  64 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

1.228M 

1;  2.048M 

XON/OFF 

$8,600  (4  ports), 
$15,800(64  ports) 

Data  Race,  Inc. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

MACH 

PP 

4  to  16 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

76.8K 

1;  9.6K 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

iS 

$895  (4  ports), 

NA  (16  ports) 

Digital  Communications 
Associates,  Inc. 

Alpharetta,  Ga. 

Series  120 

PP 

8  to  32 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 

307.2K 

1;  9.6K  or  19.2K 

XON/OFF,  ENQ 
ACK,  EIA 

\s 

(Level  II  and 
III) 

$3,795  (8  ports), 
$8,195  (32  ports), 
$500  (split 
channel),  NA  (X.25) 

Gandalf  Data,  Inc. 

Wheeling,  III. 

Mux  2000 

SMUX 

PP,  ML 

4  to  16 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous, 
1.2  and  9.6K 
synchronous 

153.6K 

2;  64K  each 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK 

is 

(Level  II  and 
HI) 

$2,050  (4  ports), 
$3,850  (16  ports), 
$1,000  (X.25) 

General  DataComm,  Inc. 
Middlebury,  Conn. 

GEN*NET  1264 

PP,  ML 

4  to  96 

75  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

256K 

4;  64K  each; 

1 ; 256K 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK 

Power  only 

\S 

(Level  II  and 
HI) 

$4,000  (4  ports  and 

2  links), 

$12,000 
(32  ports  and  4 
links),  $2,200  (X.25 
with  4  ports) 

Infotron  Systems  Corp. 

Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

600  Series 

PP,  ML 

16  to  32 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

307.2K 

2;  19.2K  single  link 
or  9.6K  dual  links 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

\s 

u'  (Level  II) 

$1,900  (16  ports,  1 
link),  $2,520  (16 
ports,  2  links), 
$2,800  (32  ports,  1 
link),  $3,370  (32 
ports,  2  links),  $500 
(X.25) 

Micom  Systems,  Inc. 

Simi  Valley,  Calif. 

Box  Type  5 

PP,  MP 

8  to  32 

110  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

115.2K 

1;  19.2K 
synchronous  or 

9.6K  asynchronous 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
Tandem,  ENQ 
ACK 

\S 

(DSU/CSU) 

is 

(Level  II  and 
HI) 

$3,250  (8  ports), 
$6,850  (32  ports), 
$1,900  (9.6K 
modem),  $800 
(DSU/CSU).  $300 
(X.25) 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc. 

New  Brighton,  Minn. 

Multi-Mux  MM 
908 

PP 

4  or  8 

300  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 

19.2K 

1;  14.4K 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK 

vs 

$1,095  (4  ports), 
$1,395  (8  ports), 
$1,100  (modem) 

Paradyne  Corp. 

Largo,  Fla. 

DCX  825/871 

PP,  ML 

4  to  32 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

76.8K 

2;  19.2K  single  link 
and  9.6K  second 
link* 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK, 
Tandem 

\S 

$2,200  (4  ports), 
$6,800  (32  ports), 
$1,000  (modem) 

Penril  Data  Communications, 

A  Division  of  Penril  Corp. 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

VCX- 150 

PP,  ML 

4  to  32 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

153.6K 

2;  56K 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK, 
Tandem 

IS 

(DSU/CSU) 

lS 

(Level  II  and 
III) 

$1,500  (4  ports), 
$7,200  (32  ports), 
$500  (X.25), 

$1,500  (modem) 

Prentice  Corp. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

MX  90 

PP,  ML 

16  to  112 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

2M 

2;  64K 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

\S 

(Level  II  and 

HI) 

$6,000  (16  ports,  2 
links),  $7,600  (32 
ports,  2  links),  NA 
(X.25) 

Protocol  Computers,  Inc. 
Calabasas,  Calif. 

2500 

PP 

11  to  27 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 

NA 

1;  64K 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

(Level  III) 

$4,900(11  ports), 
$6,400  (27  ports) 

Racal-Milgo  Corp. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Omnimux  82 
Series 

PP.  ML 

2  to  32 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous, 
1.2  to  19.2K 
synchronous 

614.4K 

2;  19.2K  or  72K 
single  link;  9.6K 
dual  link 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK, 
Tandem 

\S 

$2,026  (4  ports). 
$11,000(32  ports) 

Racal-Vadic,  Inc. 

Milpitas,  Calif. 

7400 

PP 

4  to  16 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 

153.6K 

1;  19.2K 

XON/OFF,  EIA, 
ENQ  ACK, 

Wang 

vs 

$1,295  (4  ports), 
$4,780  (16  ports 
and  modem) 

Scitec  Communications 

Systems 

Newport,  R.l. 

NPX25 

PP,  ML 

4  to  16 

50  to  19.2K 
asynchronous 

307.2K 

2;  19. 2K  each  or 

56K  for  single  link 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

\S 

$1,800(4  ports), 
$6,000  (16  ports), 
$1,500  (modem) 

Tellabs,  Inc. 

Lisle,  III. 

330  Dataplexer 

PP 

4  to  32 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous, 
1.2  to  9.6K 
synchronous 

307.2K 

1;  76K  (redundant 
link  optional) 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

\S 

$2,000  (8  ports), 
$6,500  (32  ports), 
$500  (redundant 
link),  $200  (V.35 
Interface) 

Timeplex,  Inc. 

Woodcliff  Lake.  N.J. 

Quad  Switching 
Microplexer 

PP,  ML 

8  to  48 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 
or  synchronous 

460.8K 

4;  19.2K 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

\S 

$2,800  (8  ports), 
$9,000  (32  ports), 
$1,500  (Prophet 
network 
management 
software) 

Universal  Data  Systems,  Inc. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

1408S 

PP 

8 

50  to  9.6K 
asynchronous 

76.8K 

1;  14.4K 

XON/OFF,  EIA 

\S 

$3,995  (includes 
modem) 

NOTE:  Products  listed  are  representative  for  each  vendor;  many  vendors  offer  several  other  multiplexers  that  could 
not  be  included  due  to  space  constraints.  Users  should  contact  vendors  directly  for  more  information. 

*  Can  be  configured  at  master/ slave  with  two  links. 


DSU/CSU  =  Data  service  unit/Channel  service  unit  MP  =  Multipoint  SOURCE:  fMS  CORP.,  DEVON,  PA. 

EIA  -  Electronic  Industry  Association  NA  -  Not  available 

ENQ  ACK  -  Enquiry  acknowledgment  PP  —  Point-to-point 

ML  -  Multilinks  TDM  =  Time-division  multiplexer 
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Letters: 


Editor: 

Integrated  Network  Systems, 
Inc.  (INS)  appreciates  the  edito¬ 
rial  coverage  that  its  products 
received  in  the  article,  “Protocol 
converters  feel  peer  pressure” 
(NW,  May  11).  We’d  like  to  clari¬ 
fy  some  information  about  INS 
products  that  appeared  in  the 
accompanying  micro-to-host  link 
chart. 

INS,  not  ICOT  Corp.,  manufac¬ 
tures  the  X.25  PC  Adapter.  Both 
this  and  our  SDLC  PC  Adapter 
support  3287  printer  emulation, 
and  both  possess  log-on  and 
password  security  features. 

The  two  products  also  sup¬ 
port  graphics  functions.  Pricing 
for  both  is  identical. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention 
to  this.  We  value  Network 
World's  comprehensive  news  and 
feature  coverage  of  current 
events  and  issues  in  communica¬ 
tions. 

Virginia  M.  Davis 
Marketing  assistant 
Integrated  Network 
Systems,  Inc. 


Editor: 

Regarding  John  Hunter’s  re¬ 
view  (“Analyzing  LAN  analyz¬ 
ers,”  AW,  May  11),  three  points 
must  be  clarified. 

First,  network  management 
encompasses  much  more  than 
“measuring  the  traffic  loading” 
and  “injecting  packets  into  the 
local-area  network  data  stream 
to  judge  how  well  the  system  re¬ 
acts  to  increased  traffic.”  Net¬ 
work  management  includes  secu¬ 
rity,  configuration/directory, 
accounting,  fault  recovery  and 
performance  management. 

Since  there  isn’t  a  standard 
for  network  management,  many 
LAN  vendors  have  designed  net¬ 
work  management  systems 
around  their  own  networking 
products.  These  systems  address 
these  five  aspects  of  network 
management  to  varying  degrees, 
for  specific  networks  only.  On 
multivendor  networks,  such  ven¬ 
dor-specific  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  do  not  allow  the 
network  manager  to  get  the  “big 
picture”  of  network  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Second,  both  the  HP  497 IS 
and  the  LANanalyzer  are  ven¬ 
dor-independent  performance 
analyzers  and  troubleshooting 
tools.  Neither  analyzer  attempts 
to  address  those  aspects  of  net¬ 
work  management  to  which  it 
has  no  access.  Both  analyzers 
address  only  the  fault  recovery 
and  performance  management 
aspects  of  network  management. 

The  two  analyzers  differ  from 
the  network  management  sys¬ 
tems  in  that  they  provide  net¬ 
work  performance  information 
gathered  by  observing  data 
transmitted  on  the  network,  re¬ 


gardless  of  the  protocol  and  the 
vendors’  equipment.  Granted, 
the  analyzers  can’t  remove 
faulty  products  from  the  net¬ 
work.  They  can,  however,  help 
identify  the  faulty  device.  Even 
full-blown  network  management 
systems  can’t  remove  faulty  de¬ 
vices  from  a  bus  configuration 
network,  like  an  Ethernet,  be¬ 
cause  the  bus  topology  isn’t  set 
up  to  switch  out  faulty  compo¬ 
nents  as  a  ring  topology  net¬ 
work  does. 

Finally,  the  evaluation  should 
include  more  than  comparing  the 
number  of  nodes  an  analyzer 
can  monitor  or  the  length  of 
frames  it  filters  out.  Each  ana¬ 
lyzer  should  be  compared  on 
how  well  it  meets  users’  needs. 
The  evaluation  should  be  based 
on  actual  use  of  the  analyzers 
and  an  understanding  of  their 
capabilities. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that 
your  readers  have  the  insight  to 
contact  vendors  of  LAN  protocol 
analyzers  to  gain  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  how  their  needs  can 
be  met. 

Maurice  Kirwan 
Marketing  manager 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Colorado  Telecom  Division 

John  Hunter  replies: 

My  review  was  intended  to 
describe  two  products  that  are 
used  for  Ethernet  testing.  Al¬ 
though  the  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organization  is  consider¬ 
ing  standards  for  Ethernet 
testing,  no  standards  currently 
exist.  Therefore,  I  didn't  fault 
either  product  for  its  inability 
to  access  certain  information. 

My  comment  concerning  the 
inability  of  either  product  to  do 
device  isolation  was  intended  to 
inform  users  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  employing  sophisticat¬ 
ed  network  management  equip¬ 
ment  that  such  isolation  cannot 
be  done  with  these  testers. 

While  it’s  true  that  individual 
products  cannot  be  isolated  on  a 
bus  structure,  local  nets  are 
available  that  can  find  faulty 
devices  by  isolating  the  segment 
on  which  they  are  located. 


Editor: 

Your  June  8,  1987  issue  fea¬ 
tures  an  article  titled,  “EDI 
gives  competitive  edge,”  which  I 
found  of  great  interest.  We  are 
currently  evaluating  the  best 
method  for  implementing  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  (EDI) 
for  our  business. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  one  of  the  major  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  widespread  use  of 
EDI,  especially  for  the  small  and 
medium-sized  business,  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  costs  of  the  net¬ 
work  necessary  to  effectively 
use  EDI.  Large  businesses  have 


the  problem  of  the  sheer  size  of 
the  network  required. 

The  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  I  read  over  and 
over  about  how  the  user  commu¬ 
nity  can  see  little  benefit  of  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  ISDN  will  be  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  us  in  such  areas  as  EDI. 
The  ability  to  have  the  entire 
world  on  a  data  network  will 
open  up  innumerable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  networking. 

When  the  telephone  system 
was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  there  would  be  only  limit¬ 
ed  use  of  this  system.  I  believe 
that  if  we  do  some  imaginative 
and  creative  thinking  about  a 
worldwide  data  network,  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  more  effective 
ways  to  do  business  are  almost 
endless. 

Charles  J.  Knarr 
Manager,  data  processing 
Hub  City 


Editor: 

The  article,  “Slow  times  for 
fast  modems”  (AW,  June  1)  con¬ 
tains  the  statement  that,  “The 
long-range  forecast  for  9.6K  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec  modems  shows  de¬ 
clining  markets  and  shrinking 
dollar  volumes.”  After  discuss¬ 
ing  this  point  with  the  author,  I 
found  he  meant  there  is  a  de¬ 
clining  rate  of  growth  in  the 
market  overall. 

Nevertheless,  high-speed  mo¬ 
dems  constitute  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  both  the 
leased-line  and  dial  modem  mar¬ 
kets,  according  to  Dataquest, 

Inc. 

Regarding  the  statement  that 
“the  quality  of  the  [Direct  Dis¬ 
tance  Dialing]  network  varies 
from  passable  to  pathetic,”  the 
dial  network  is,  in  fact,  getting 
better  as  more  fiber-optic  digital 
backbones  are  installed.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
bad  dial  lines  —  there  are.  But 
to  call  the  dial  network  at  best 
passable  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts. 

The  article  continues  with  the 
statement,  “Thus,  those  high 
flying  modems  operating  in  the 
9.6K  bit/sec  range  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  shifting  be¬ 
tween  primary  and  fallback 
speeds.  .  .Users  find  that  their 
actual  data  throughput  after  er¬ 
ror  correction  is  mostly  in  the 
pedestrian  sub-4. 8K  bit/sec 
neighborhood,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  paid  uptown  prices  for 
the  modems.” 

This  may  be  true  for  some  of 
the  nonstandard  high-speed  dial 
modems  on  the  market,  but  it  is 
not  true  of  Concord  Data  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  V.32  Trellis,  which 
operates  better  at  9.6K  bit/sec 
full  duplex  than  V.22bis  modems 
do  at  2,400  bit/sec  full  duplex. 

I  am  quoted  in  the  article  as 
saying,  “There’s  no  question 
that  price  is  a  factor,  so  we’ve 
cut  ours  [from  $3,495  to  $2,495] 
to  help  stimulate  interest.” 

What  I  described  with  the 


price  change  was  the  rationale 
for  attacking  the  V.29  market 
for  dial  backup  with  V.32.  A 
nonfeatured  V.29  costs  about 
$1,650  and  a  separate  dial  back¬ 
up  box  costs  about  $700,  a  total 
of  $2,350. 

Our  V.32  modem,  at  roughly 
the  same  price,  can  perform  the 
same  solution  with  one  backup 
telephone  call  —  at  half  the 
telephone  charges. 

The  article  compares  V.32 
with  V.29  but  fails  to  clearly 
distinguish  between  traditional 
usage  of  V.29  on  leased  lines, 
and  newer  nonstandard  ap¬ 
proaches  using  V.29  half  duplex 
over  dial  lines  configured  in  a 
“pseudo  duplex”  manner  that 
appears  full  duplex  to  the  user 
RS-232  port.  The  author  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  assessing  problems  with 
this  approach  in  interactive 
mode. 

Finally,  Eric  Arnum  of  Inter¬ 
national  Resource  Development, 
Inc.  is  quoted  as  considering 
asymmetrical  modem  technology 
to  be  bad  news  for  supporters  of 
V.32.  At  a  recent  Consultative 
Committee  on  International  Tele¬ 
phony  and  Telegraphy  meeting,  I 
publicly  stated  that  the  ratio¬ 
nale  for  promoting  the  asymmet¬ 
rical  modem  was  that  it  was  less 
costly  to  implement  than  V.32 
and  would  serve  in  some  termi- 
nal-to-host  applications. 

Concord  Data  Systems  is  now 
questioning  whether  this  will  be 
true  as  time  goes  on.  Consider 
the  example  of  Bell  201 
(V.26bis)  modems,  which  oper¬ 
ate  at  half  duplex  over  the  dial 
network.  They  operate  at  the 
same  speed  and  are  priced  the 
same  as  V.22bis  modems,  which 
are  full  duplex  and  an  order  of 
magnitude  more  complex  to  im¬ 
plement. 

A  similar  situation  could  hap¬ 
pen  with  V.32  and  asymmetrical 
modems  in  the  future.  The  only 
thing  that  kept  the  asymmetrical 
modem  under  consideration  was 
that  the  CCITT  group  in  charge 
of  facsimile  transmission  desired 
a  14.4K  bit/sec  asymmetrical 
modem. 

V.32  has  a  bright  future.  The 
modem  market  is  complex,  how¬ 
ever,  making  it  difficult  to  gain 
a  true  understanding  about  what 
is  going  on.  The  V.32  may  well 
be  the  workhorse  all-purpose 
high-speed  modem  in  the  future, 
serving  both  asynchronous  and 
synchronous  applications  over 
two-  and  four-wire  leased  and 
two-wire  dial  telephone  lines. 

C.  Kenneth  Miller 
Chairman 
Concord  Data  Systems,  Inc. 


Letters  may  be  edited  for  space 
and  clarity.  Network  World  wel¬ 
comes  letters  from  its  readers.  Let¬ 
ters  should  be  typed,  double¬ 
spaced  and  no  longer  than  150 
words. 

They  should  be  addressed  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701-9171. 
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AT&T  helps  SDN  user  bypass  BOC 

continued  from  page  1 


product  can  be  used  and  identify 
network  applications,’  ”  DeLong 
said.  “[AT&T]  drove  the  situation, 
although  the  application  was  de¬ 
veloped  jointly.” 

AT&T  acknowledged  it  will  in¬ 
stall  a  direct  microwave  link  be¬ 
tween  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores’ 
facility  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  and  an 
AT&T  network  point  of  presence 
eight  to  10  miles  away  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

DeLong  predicted  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  BOC-provided  lines  by 
the  link  will  cut  the  site’s  commu¬ 
nications  costs  by  60%,  or  $7,500  a 
month.  The  savings  assumes  that  a 
third  party  will  finance  the  system 
over  a  five-year  period. 

AT&T  has  always  maintained  it 
will  work  with  the  local  exchange 
carriers  where  possible.  An  AT&T 
spokesman  said,  “Our  policy  is  to 
recommend  that  our  customers 
work  with  their  local  telephone 
companies  in  local  access  situa¬ 
tions.  But  when  the  user  can’t  find 
a  workable  solution,  we  will  help 


them  out.  If  the  Bell  operating 
company  does  not  meet  their 
needs,  we  won’t  walk  away  from 
the  business.” 

But  the  company  walks  a  fine 
line.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  need  to 
help  customers  control  costs  with 
solutions  such  as  bypass,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  company  can¬ 
not  afford  to  alienate  the  BOCs,  on 
which  AT&T  relies  for  billing  ser¬ 
vices  and  as  customers  for  network 
equipment  such  as  central  office 
switches.  Although  publicly  down¬ 
grading  the  importance  of  bypass, 
AT&T  has  signed  private  agree¬ 
ments  for  different  types  of  micro- 
wave  gear  from  Digital  Microwave 
Corp. 

DeLong  said  if  the  Anaheim-San- 
ta  Ana  bypass  system  works  to  his 
satisfaction,  as  many  as  10  of  the 
corporation’s  divisional  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  tied  to  AT&T’s  network 
in  this  fashion. 

AT&T  will  do  far  more  than  sim¬ 
ply  provide  the  digital  microwave 
equipment,  DeLong  said..  “They 


will  provide  us  with  a  turnkey  so¬ 
lution.  They  will  do  all  the  leg- 
work,  including  the  system  engi¬ 
neering,  the  crawling  around  and 
the  system  testing.” 

DeLong  said  the  issue  was  first 
broached  more  than  six  months 
ago.  “I  think  bypassing  the  BOCs  is 
something  AT&T  will  support  more 
and  more,”  he  said. 

Glenn  Sullivan,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  regulatory  man¬ 
agement  for  Pacific  Bell,  would  not 
comment  on  the  Carter  Hawley 
Hale  situation  but  said  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  bypass  could  mean  trouble 
for  business  customers.  “Our  only 
recourse  would  be  to  apply  to  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  for  higher  rates  for  business 
users,”  he  warned.  He  said  the 
BOC  submitted  a  report  to  that 
commission,  which  delineates  the 
types  of  bypass  already  under  way 
in  the  state  and  how  this  business 
could  affect  the  BOC’s  revenues. 

DeLong  said  aside  from  cost,  lo¬ 
cal-access  line  service  outages  and 
difficulty  with  troubleshooting  ef¬ 
forts  served  as  the  other  chief  rea¬ 
sons  to  bypass  Pacific  Bell.  “In¬ 


stead  of  being  dependent  on  the 
local  telco’s  facilities,  we  will  be 
dependent  on  the  Digital  Micro- 
wave  equipment,  which  we  think 
will  be  more  reliable,”  he  claimed. 

One  industry  watcher  claimed 
the  bypass  arrangement  worked 
out  between  Carter  Hawley  Hale 
and  AT&T  represents  an  isolated 
incident  and  predicted  AT&T  will 
not  offer  bypass  on  a  broad  basis. 
Joaquin  Gonzalez,  vice-president 
of  enterprise  networking  for  the 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford, 
Conn. -based  research  and  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  said  AT&T’s  willingness 
to  provide  bypass  systems  depends 
on  the  user.  “This  case  does  not 
signal  the  beginning  of  a  broad 
AT&T  effort  to  bypass  the  BOCs,” 
he  said. 

The  last  publicized  instance  of 
AT&T  working  to  coordinate  BOC 
bypass  occurred  in  May  1985.  At 
the  behest  of  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co., 
Inc.  AT&T  agreed  to  use  a  fiber-op¬ 
tic  network,  operated  by  Teleport 
Communications,  to  tie  Merrill 
Lynch’s  headquarters  facility  to  an 
AT&T  network  entry  point  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  N.Y.  □ 


LAN  Manager 
boosted 

continued  from  page  2 
firm  in  New  York.  “But  Novell  has 
between  110,000  and  120,000  oper¬ 
ating  systems  installed  today,  a  ro¬ 
bust  product  family  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  generation  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  delivers  a  lot  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  promised  by  LAN  Manager.” 

Battle  lines  between  3Com  and 
Novell  are  likely  to  be  drawn 
around  independent  software  de¬ 
velopers,  analysts  said.  “The  big 
battle’s  going  to  be  who’s  going  to 
draw  in  third-party  developers  to 
enhance  what  each  company  has 
done,”’  said  John  McCarthy,  re¬ 
search  manager  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“That’s  ultimately  going  to  define 
the  standard,  not  the  fact  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  rubber-stamped  it  or  3Com 
is  involved  or  Novell’s  doing  it.” 

Microsoft  also  provided  new  de¬ 
tails  on  the  LAN  Manager’s  securi¬ 
ty  and  net  administration  features. 

The  LAN  Manager’s  security 
system  will  include  audit  trails  to 
track  usage  and  detect  unautho¬ 
rized  attempts  to  log  on. 

Network  administration  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  check-out  mecha¬ 
nism  to  allow  automated  central¬ 
ized  distribution  of  application 
software.  This  will  enable  network 
administrators  to  control  the  num¬ 
ber  of  program  copies  downloaded 
from  a  server  to  a  workstation. 

For  centralized  control  of  larger 
nets,  the  LAN  Manager  includes 
advanced  services  such  as  built-in 
error  logging,  remote  program  exe¬ 
cution,  and  automatic  workstation 
notification  of  events  such  as 
printing  complete.  Net  administra¬ 
tion  also  includes  a  windowing  in¬ 
terface  to  help  users  access  the 
network  services  more  effectively. 

Both  firms  are  also  developing 
LAN  Manager  extensions  by  pro¬ 
viding  application  developers  with 
program  interfaces  for  three  key 
areas,  according  to  3Com’s  Alan 


Kessler,  a  product  manager: 

■  Electronic  mail,  providing  a  data 
structure  and  application  program 
interface  that  will  simplify  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mail  programs. 

■  Directory  services,  simplifying 
data  access  for  users  with  multiple 
servers  on  a  network  and  paving 
the  way  for  distributed  applica¬ 
tions,  programs  that  run  on  sepa¬ 
rate  computers  but  function  like  a 
single  application. 

■  Routing  services,  the  ability  to 
transparently  move  messages  over 
different  types  of  lower  level 
networking  schemes,  such  as  Eth¬ 
ernet,  IBM’s  Token-Ring  and  dial¬ 
up  services  such  as  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.’s  Mail. 

3Com  President  Bill  Krause  re¬ 
vealed  the  company’s  plans  to  de¬ 
velop  products  around  the  LAN 
Manager,  starting  with  a  new  3  + 
Open  product  line  and  series  of  up¬ 
grades.  The  new  networking  soft¬ 
ware  will  be  based  on  OS/2  and  the 
LAN  Manager.  The  three  upgrades 
will  provide  3+  Open  capabilities 
to  3Com’s  existing  3+  and  3Serv- 
er3  products.  They  will  include  a 
mail  function,  interoperability 
with  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  Macin¬ 
tosh,  an  internet  routing  capabili¬ 
ty,  features  of  the  ISO  protocol 
stack,  backup,  remote  access, 
mainframe  and  minicomputer  ac¬ 
cess.  The  first  upgrade  will  pro¬ 
vide  existing  3+  customers  with 
3+  Open  capabilities.  The  second 
will  be  software  that  provides  ex¬ 
isting  3+  3Server  customers  OS/2 
station  support.  The  third  will  en¬ 
able  3Com’s  3Server3  to  be  upgrad¬ 
ed  for  approximately  $3,000  to  an 
80386  processor,  including  1M  byte 
of  memory.  The  upgrades  and  3  + 
Open  products  will  be  available  by 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1988. 

“We  believe  3+  Open  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  open  systems  platform 
needed  for  third-party  software 
companies  to  develop  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  advanced  server-based 
distributed  applications  and  gate¬ 
way  services,”  Krause  said.O 


Sprint 

services  debut 

continued  from  page  2 
could  save  45  cents  to  50  cents  a 
call  on  a  typical  five-minute  call 
with  a  US  Sprint  FONCARD,  rather 
than  an  AT&T  Calling  Card,”  Self 
said.  “It  appears  to  me  that  most 
businesses  will  save  20%  or  more 
with  a  system  like  FONCARD.” 

With  FONCARD,  callers  dialing 
a  US  Sprint  800  number  —  1-800- 
877-8000  —  access  a  US  Sprint  fi¬ 
ber-optic  switching  center.  Both 
rotary  and  push-button  phone  us¬ 
ers  then  dial  0,  followed  by  the 
number  they  wish  to  reach.  Push¬ 
button  phone  users  then  hear  a  re¬ 
quest  to  enter  a  14-digit  FONCARD 
authorization  number,  while  rota¬ 
ry  dial  phone  users  will  be  connect¬ 
ed  to  a  US  Sprint  operator  at  one  of 
four  regional  locations,  who  will 
complete  the  call.  The  calls  are 
then  switched  among  US  Sprint’s 
23  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  DMS- 
250  central  office  switches.  Access 
to  and  from  US  Sprint’s  fiber-optic 
network  is  provided  over  local  ex¬ 
change  carrier  access  lines. 

FONCARD  service  is  the  first  to 
rely  completely  on  US  Sprint’s  800 


Micom  gobbles 
up  Spectrum 

continued  from  page  7 

tion  channel,  unless  you  have  a 

death  wish,”  Kenber  said. 

But  analysts  raised  doubts  about 
whether  or  not  Micom’s  sales  force 
is  sophisticated  enough  to  peddle 
the  ISDX.  “In  terms  of  integrated 
voice  and  data  capabilities,  this  is 
a  new  area  for  Micom,  and  this  is  a 
much  higher  level  of  complexity 
than  anything  else  they  have 
done,”  said  Andy  Schopick,  vice- 
president  and  senior  analyst  at 
Gartner  Securities  Corp. 

“It’s  got  to  be  direct  sales,  and 
it’s  got  to  be  by  a  highly  profes¬ 
sional,  competent  sales  force,” 


service,  which  was  announced  at 
the  recent  International  Communi¬ 
cations  Association  conference. 
Commercial  800  service  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  begin  in  September. 

The  expansion  of  US  Sprint’s  op¬ 
erator  assistance  service  will  allow 
customers  who  have  selected  US 
Sprint  as  a  primary  long-distance 
carrier  to  reach  a  US  Sprint  opera¬ 
tor  from  anywhere  in  the  country 
by  dialing  0.  Previously,  operator 
assistance  was  only  available  to 
US  Sprint  customers  in  certain  re¬ 
gions.  Besides  completing  FON¬ 
CARD  calls  for  rotary  phone  users, 
those  operators  will  provide  collect 
calling,  person-to-person  and  sta- 
tion-to-station  calls.  Self  said  US 
Sprint  could  bring  in  additional  in¬ 
come  by  making  operator  assis¬ 
tance  available  to  more  people. 

If  US  Sprint  is  a  customer’s  pri¬ 
mary  carrier,  users  will  be  able  to 
dial  0  followed  by  the  number  they 
wish  to  reach  and  be  connected  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  company’s  fiber-optic 
network.  Another  FONCARD  fea¬ 
ture  that  mimics  AT&T’s  Calling 
Card  offering  is  the  ability  to  enter 
the  pound  (#)  key  and  make  a  sec¬ 
ond  call  without  reentering  the  14- 
digit  authorization  code.  □ 


DMW  Group’s  Mayfield  said. 

Spectrum  Digital’s  president  and 
chief  operating  officer,  Joseph  Pi- 
sula,  said  users  considering  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  ISDX  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Micom  acquisition. 
“From  an  end-user  perspective,  it 
gives  an  ongoing  assurance  that 
Spectrum  will  be  a  major  player  in 
the  T-l  market,”  he  said. 

Officials  at  Florida-based  Para¬ 
dyne,  which  announced  in  June  it 
would  sell  the  ISDX  multiplexer, 
said  they  foresee  no  problem  with 
Spectrum  Digital’s  transition. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  Micom  will  create  a  subsid¬ 
iary  called  Micom  Spectrum,  Inc.  to 
handle  the  ISDX.  The  deal  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  closing  by  Oct.  30.  □ 
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EMPLOYMENT  TODAY 


Data  Communications  Marketing 


PEOPLE  &  PRODUCES 

Designed  to  work  together 


for  over  fifteen  years. 

General  DataComm  has  been  a 
pioneer  and  recognized  leader 
in  data  transmission  products  and 
systems.  Our  comprehensive 
systems  approach  to  product 
design  ensures  that  each  piece 
of  equipment-from  modems  to 
multiplexers,  from  concentrators 
to  central-site  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems-is  compatible  w'th 
what's  gone  before  and  what's 


yet  to  come.  Which  is  why  we're 
recognized  in  the  marketplace 
as  the  one  company  that  offers 
a  complete  product  line  that  fits 
together-and  works  together. 

For  marketing  professionals 
interested  in  working  with  us  to 
maintain  and  expand  that 
reputation,  the  following  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  be  designed  to 
bring  us  together. 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 
PRODUCT  MANAGERS 


You'll  assume  long-term 
marketing  responsibility  for 
modems,  multiplexers  or  network 
systems  from  product  concept  to 
system  installation.  You'll  coor¬ 
dinate  everything  from  product 
management  to  profitability 
analyses.  These  positions  will  en¬ 
tail  heavy  interface  with 
engineering,  production,  sales 
and  field  service. 

The  qualified  candidates  will 
have  substantial  broad-based 
experience  in  engineering, 
marketing  and  field  applications 
in  the  data  communications  in¬ 
dustry,  along  with  solid 
knowledge  of  modems, 
multiplexers,  network  systems  or 
telecomm  products  and  their 
respective  markets.  Familiarity 
with  office  automation  and  net¬ 
working  is  highly  desirable. 

At  General  DataComm,  you'll 
enjoy  personal  satisfaction,  pro¬ 
fessional  opportunity  and 
challenge,  and  an  excellent 
salary  and  comprehensive 


benefits  program  offering  a 
choice  of  health  care  programs, 
dental  and  vision  care,  100%  tui¬ 
tion  reimbursement,  profit  shar¬ 
ing,  401(K)  Retirement  Savings 
Plan,  stock  purchase  plan  and 
other  benefits.  Our  corporate 
headquarters  is  situated  in 
beautiful  New  England  surround¬ 
ings,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to 
New  York  City,  Boston,  the 
Berkshire  mountains  and  the 
ocean. 

If  your  background  matches 
our  needs,  please  call 
Mr.  Drew  S.  Arnold,  Manager,  Cor¬ 
porate  Staffing  at  (203)  574-1118 
Ext.  6913  or  send  your  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  his 
attention  at: 

General  DataComm,  Inc. 
Corporate  Fleadquarters 
Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299 


^  General  DataComm 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 


Do  you  have 

ENTREPRENURIAL 

SPIRIT? 

If  you  have  PBX,  Data  or  Network 
sales  experience,  are  lired  of 
working  for  corporate  bureaucrats 
and  having  every  proposal  decided 
on  price,  we  would  like  to  speak 
with  you. 

Digital  Support  Systems 
distributes  a  full  line  of 
telecommunications  peripherals. 

We  can  offer  the  right  candidate: 

•  Unlimited  earnings  potential. 

Up  to  $105,000  in  commission  on 
$700,000  in  sales 

•  A  superior  product  line 

•  The  opportunity  to  join  a 
professional,  highly  motivated 
team  of  sellers 

•  The  freedom  to  expand  the 
position  according  to  your  skills 
and  ambitions 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning 
and  growing  with  us,  call  Richard 
Cuminale  at  (716)  3*1-6838. 

n'n1  nAp  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

DIVISION 
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COMPUTE/?  CUPP  OP  A,  T /OP 


402 5  BRONZE  WAY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75237 


THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 


SECONDARY  MARKET  VENDOR 
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DIMENSION® 
HORIZON® 
SYSTEM  75® 
COMKEY  416® 
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COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  &  PARTS  INVENTORY 
ALL  EQUIPMENT  REFURBISHED  LIKE  NEW 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT&T  INSTALL  &  MAINTENANCE 

WE  REPAIR  DIMENSION  AND  HORIZON  CIRCUIT  PACKS 


800-527-6438 

(IN  TEXAS  214-330-7243) 

MEMBER:  NATD  LTA 

•  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  AT&T  “ 


MODEMS 

AT&T,  CODEX,  ETC 

Purchase  LEASE  Rent 

Quantity  discounts  available 

•  •  •  • 

Partial  listing  of  lease  rates 


Model 

36  month  lease 
(including  CNS  Maintenance) 

Codex 

CS  9600 

$  60.00 

Codex 

CS  96FP 

$  60.00 

Codex 

2640 

$110.00 

AT  &  T 

201 C 

$  40.00 

AT  &  T 

2048A 

$  65.00 

(Manufacturers'  Maintenance  Available) 
Call  for  our  short  term  Rental  Rates 

CENTRON  NETWORK  SERVICES 

a  division  of 

Centron  DPL  Company,  Inc. 

Call  The  Modem  Man 

1-800-532-7532 
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Early  users 
give  high  marks 

continued  from  page  1 
other  companies. 

For  years,  Burlington  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory  transmitted  sales  and  inven¬ 
tory  information  from  its  91  stores 
throughout  the  U.S.  to  its  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  Lebanon,  N.H.,  over  value- 
added  networks  (VAN)  during  eve¬ 
ning  hours.  During  store  hours, 
clerks  used  the  VANs  for  credit 
card  authorization  and  often  wait¬ 
ed  as  long  as  40  seconds  for  a  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  network. 

Tired  of  the  expense  and  the 
slow  response  times  associated 
with  dial-up  lines,  Percy  Young, 
Burlington  Coat’s  manager  of  sys¬ 
tems,  decided  last  year  to  install  an 
Equatorial  Communications  Co. 
VSAT  network.  All  but  one  store 
location  are  now  served  by  a  two- 
way  Equatorial  C200  dish  or  a 
leased  line  link  to  a  dish  nearby. 

The  dishes  transmit  data  to  an 
Equatorial  master  hub  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  which  is  linked  via 
three  leased  lines  to  Burlington 
Coat’s  headquarters.  The  network 
works  at  speeds  of  1,200  bit/sec 
from  the  stores  to  the  master  hub 
and  19. 2K  bit/sec  from  the  satellite 
to  headquarters. 

Simply  put,  Young  said  his  com¬ 
pany  now  has  “better  communica¬ 
tions.”  By  eliminating  the  local 
phone  company  completely,  Bur¬ 
lington  Coat  has  “full-time  access 
to  a  system  that  has  been  highly 
reliable  and  has  cut  our  credit  card 
authorization  response  time  down 
to  five  seconds.  That  alone  could 
have  justified  the  VSAT  decision.” 

Burlington  Coat  has  also  bene¬ 
fited  financially  from  the  new  net¬ 
work.  Young  said  the  company’s 
monthly  per-location  communica¬ 
tions  cost  has  dipped  to  a  flat 
$290.  Previously,  it  cost  between 
$400  and  $1,000  with  dial-up  con¬ 


nections  to  the  VANs.  The  price  of 
additional  installations,  he  said,  is 
“nominal.” 

Young  has  been  especially 
pleased  with  the  service  Equatori¬ 
al  provides  because,  he  said, 
“we’re  in  the  retail  business,  not 
the  networking  business.” 

Southland  opted  for  a  M/A  Com, 
Inc.  VSAT  network  when  the  “in¬ 
stability  and  tariff  rates  of  our 
AT&T  private  data  network  got  to 
be  too  much,”  said  Bill  McMinn, 
Southland’s  manager  of  voice  and 
data  communications.  Last  year, 
the  company  commenced  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  two-way  VSAT  network 
that  will,  upon  completion,  support 
2,500  end-user  devices  and  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  transactions  daily. 

Southland,  which  owns  the  7- 
Eleven  convenience  store  chain, 
now  has  60  locations  up  and  run¬ 
ning  and  240  more  slated  for  con¬ 
version  to  the  network  by  August. 
The  network,  which  connects  to  a 
master  hub  in  Dallas,  is  used  for 
supply  and  inventory  applications 
—  it  processes  store  orders  for 
next-day  delivery  from  South¬ 
land’s  distribution  centers. 

McMinn  said  that  while  South¬ 
land  has  not  yet  realized  any  cost 
savings  from  the  new  network,  he 
is  confident  the  company  will  save 
money.  “It’s  great  not  to  have  to 
worry  about  tariff  increases,”  he 
said. 

McMinn  recently  conducted  an 
impromptu  survey  of  stores  on  the 
network.  He  said  75%  of  the  users 
questioned  said  the  VSAT  network 
is  faster  and  more  reliable  than  the 
private  data  network.  The  other 
25%  deemed  the  two  to  be  roughly 
equal. 

McMinn’s  only  complaint  thus 
far  is  the  service  he  receives  from 
Dictaphone  Corp.,  with  which  M/A 
Com  contracts  for  maintenance. 
“Dictaphone  has  not  been  up  to  our 
expectations  at  this  point,”  Mc¬ 


Minn  said,  citing  a  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  the  causal  factor  in  service 
delays.  McMinn  thinks  this  is  be¬ 
cause  VSATs  are  new  and  no  one 
has  had  much  practice  with  main¬ 
tenance. 

Days  Inns  makes  the  claim  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  hotel  chain  in  the 
world  to  implement  VSAT  technol¬ 
ogy  for  its  reservation  system. 
Since  January,  the  company  has 
installed  100  Tridom  Corp.  two- 
way  dishes  as  part  of  a  520-loca¬ 
tion  network  that  will  replace  a 
dial-up  network.  Robert  McGrail, 
Days  Inns’  senior  vice-president, 
said  the  slowness  of  the  dial-up 
network  was  the  primary  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  migration  to  VSAT. 

“I  justified  the  implementation 
of  a  VSAT  network  for  the  reserva¬ 
tion  system  alone,”  said  McGrail, 
but  the  versatility  of  VSAT  will  al¬ 
low  him  to  run  numerous  other  ap¬ 
plications  over  the  network  as 
well.  The  company  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  credit  card  authorization  and 
settlement  over  VSAT,  as  well  as 
videoconferencing  for  training 
purposes  and  in-room  cable  televi¬ 
sion  entertainment. 

In  addition  to  VSAT’s  flexibility, 
McGrail  said  the  VSAT  network, 
which  supports  speeds  up  to  9.6K 
bit/sec,  is  “10  times  faster”  than 
dial-up  and  considerably  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  dial-up  or  leased-line 
networks.  The  company  estimates 
that  its  per-location  communica¬ 
tions  costs  amount  to  about  $8,500 
per  month.  The  dial-up  arrange¬ 
ment  Days  Inns  now  uses  costs 
about  $40,000  per  month,  per  loca¬ 
tion. 

Tridom,  which  manufactures 
and  installs  the  VSAT  dishes,  con¬ 
tracts  with  GTE  Spacenet  Corp.  for 
satellite  capacity  and  customer 
maintenance.  McGrail  said  he  has 
no  complaints  about  installation  or 
maintenance.  “Everything  has 
gone  smoothly,”  he  said.  □ 


CALENDAR 

July  10,  Indianapolis  —  Data 
Communications  Testing  Tech¬ 
niques  and  Products.  Contact:  At¬ 
lantic  Research  Corp.,  5390  Chero¬ 
kee  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22312. 

July  13-14,  Chicago  —  Manag¬ 
ing  Your  System  85/75.  Contact: 

Business  Communications  Review, 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 

July  13-15,  San  Francisco  — 
The  New  Standards:  OSI  and 
ISDN.  Contact:  Technology  Trans¬ 
fer  Institute,  741  Tenth  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90402. 

July  13-15,  New  York  —  Man¬ 
agement  Skills  and  Techniques 
for  New  and  Prospective  Manag¬ 
ers.  Contact:  School  of  Continuing 
Education,  Seminar  Center,  New 
York  University,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

July  13-17,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
—  Omnicom  Week:  Open  Systems 
Interconnection.  Also,  Aug.  17-21, 
Boston.  Contact:  The  Omnicom  In¬ 
stitute,  115  Park  St.  SE,  Vienna, 
Va.  22180. 

July  14-17,  San  Francisco  — 
Digital  Image  Processing.  Also, 
July  21-24,  Washington,  D.C.;  Aug. 
18-21,  Anaheim,  Calif.;  Sept.  1-4, 
San  Diego.  Contact:  Integrated 
Computer  Systems,  5800  Hannum 
Ave.,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90231. 

July  15-17,  San  Francisco  — 
Network  Wiring  Techniques.  Also, 
Aug.  5-7,  Boston.;  Aug.  12-14,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Contact:  Datacomm  Group, 
55  Main  St.,  Madison,  N.J.  07940. 

July  20-21,  Denver  —  Commer¬ 
cial  Image  Processing  Markets 
’87:  Present  and  Future.  Contact: 
Frost  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  106  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

July  20-21,  Chicago  —  Under¬ 
standing  ISDN.  Also,  July  23-24, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Aug.  26-27,  To¬ 
ronto.  Contact:  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Research  Associates,  P.O. 
Box  1200,  Newark,  Ill.  60541. 

July  20-22,  Arlington,  Va.  — 
Private  Fiber  Network  Opportu¬ 
nities  Conference.  Contact:  Tele- 
Strategies,  Inc.,  Suite  100,  1355 
Beverly  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

July  21,  Chicago  —  TCP/IP 
WIN/3B  Networking.  Contact:  Re¬ 
gistrar/Data  Communications  and 
Network  Training,  AT&T,  P.O.  Box 
45038,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32232. 

July  22-24,  New  York  —  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Data  Communications 
and  Networking.  Also,  Aug.  3-5, 
Boston.  Contact:  Data-Tech  Insti¬ 
tute,  Lakeview  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2429,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 

July  26-30,  Minneapolis  — 
ACUTA  16th  Annual  Conference. 

Contact:  Association  of  College  & 
University  Telecommunications 
Administrators,  211  Nebraska 
Hall,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68588. 
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►  PRODUCT  REVIEW 

Matching  T-l  multiplexers 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 


T-l  multiplexers  are  among  the 
most  popular  items  on  the  commu¬ 
nications  manager’s  shopping  list 
because  they  provide  economical 
T-l  transmission  facilities  to  han¬ 
dle  a  myriad  of  voice  and  data  us¬ 
ers. 

Many  T-l  multiplexers  also  al¬ 
low  maximum  flexibility  in  net¬ 
working,  ranging  from  simple 
point-to-point  transmissions,  in 
which  all  channels  terminate  at 
the  same  end  point,  to  DSO  switch¬ 
ing,  where  the  individual  64K  bit/ 
sec  channels  of  T-l  composite  can 
be  directed  to  different  locations. 

Currently,  users  can  choose 
from  some  30  T-l  multiplexers. 
Some  of  the  leading  T-l  multiplex¬ 
er  makers  are  AT&T,  Avanti  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  Codex  Corp., 
Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Tellabs,  Inc.  and  Time- 
plex,  Inc. 

Two  units  that  have  garnered 
much  attention  and  market  share 
are  the  Avanti  UltraMux  1.5  and 
the  Timeplex  Link/2.  These  units 
offer  similar  data,  voice  and 
networking  capabilities,  and  they 
can  be  configured  in  multinodal 
networks  in  which  each  node  han¬ 
dles  its  own  data  and  voice  needs. 

The  nodes  can  operate  point-to- 
point,  or  channels  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  different  locations.  Both 
products  support  six  independent 
T-l  links  per  node,  and  redundan¬ 
cy  is  available  on  all  critical  com¬ 
ponents,  including  the  T-l  driver. 

Ultramux  and  Link/2  networks 
can  contain  up  to  99  and  160 
nodes,  respectively,  using  cascad¬ 
ing  techniques.  Link/2  accommo¬ 
dates  a  total  of  500  ports;  the  Ul- 
traMux  handles  192.  Both  units  are 
D4/DS1 -compatible.  The  UltraMux 
offers  DSO  compatibility  as  an  op¬ 
tion.  According  to  Timeplex,  the 
Link/2  offers  DSO  compatibility 
and  subrate  multiplexing  as  stan¬ 
dard  features. 

DSO  capability  lets  both  prod¬ 
ucts  take  advantage  of  AT&T’s 
Digital  Access  and  Cross-connect 
System  (DACS)  DSO  switching  fa¬ 
cilities  and  lets  them  operate  with 
permanently  configured,  or 
“nailed-up,”  connections. 

Both  multiplexers  also  support 
Extended  Superframe  Formatting 
(ESF)  as  an  option.  AT&T  proposes 
to  use  ESF  for  testing,  diagnostics 
and  data  error  correction. 

Networking 

Link/2  and  UltraMux  support 
drop-and-insert  and  channel  by¬ 
pass  applications.  During  drop  and 
insert,  neither  product  demulti¬ 
plexes  those  channels  that  bypass 
the  intermediate  nodes.  Link/2  al¬ 
lows  seven  such  nodes,  and  Ultra- 
Mux  supports  six. 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS 
Corp.,  a  marketing  management 
consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


The  bypass  capabilities  can  be 
used  for  alternate  routing  if  the 
primary  link  to  the  desired  end 
point  should  fail.  The  routing  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  having  each  node 
store  alternate  route  data  for  each 
link  connected  to  it.  Link/2  routes 
all  traffic  over  an  alternate  route 
—  provided  sufficient  bandwidth 
is  available  —  and  will  route  indi¬ 
vidual  channels  or  groups  over 
multiple  secondary  nodes  if  band¬ 
width  is  insufficient. 

If  the  secondary  data  paths  can¬ 
not  handle  all  channels,  Link/2 
will  selectively  deactivate  lower 
priority  channels  according  to  a 
priority  level  assigned  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  administrator.  Sixteen  priority 
levels  are  provided. 

Avanti  doesn’t  use  channel  pri¬ 
ority  during  rerouting.  If  the  sec¬ 
ondary  routes  have  traffic  on  them 
when  alternate  routing  is  needed, 
that  traffic  is  deactivated  to  make 
room  for  alternately  routed  chan¬ 
nels. 

Data  handling 

Both  multiplexers  handle  asyn¬ 


chronous  and  synchronous  inputs. 
Link/2  also  accommodates  isochro¬ 
nous  and  plesiochronous  data.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  isochronous  include 
nonclocked  satellite  transmissions 
and  exceptionally  noisy  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  where  clock  synchro¬ 
nization  can  be  lost.  Plesiochron¬ 
ous  is  useful  where  modems  dial  in 
and  connect  to  a  clock  that  cannot 
be  locked  to  the  system’s  clock. 

Both  vendors  have  chosen  to 
employ  separate  types  of  synchro¬ 
nous  data  modules  to  service  low- 
and  high-speed  inputs.  The  Avanti 
modules  have  dual  individually 
programmable  ports.  The  low- 
speed  unit  accepts  speeds  ranging 
from  2.4K  to  512K  bit/sec,  while 
the  high-speed  module  handles 
speeds  ranging  from  2.4K  bit/sec 
to  1.536M  bit/ sec. 

The  Link/2  low-speed  synchro¬ 
nous  modules  have  four  ports, 
each  separately  programmable  for 
speeds  of  50K  to  256K  bit/sec.  All 
low-speed  ports  can  also  operate  at 
128K  bit/sec.  The  high-speed  mod¬ 
ule  has  two  ports,  both  of  which 
run  simultaneously  at  1.1 52M  bit/ 
sec  or  can  be  individually  pro¬ 
grammed  for  rates  ranging  from 
192K  to  1.152M  bit/sec. 

In  addition  to  normal  data  han¬ 
dling,  the  two  multiplexers  have 
enhanced  capabilities  for  special 
applications.  The  UltraMux  1.5,  for 


example,  permits  asynchronous 
ports  to  operate  asymmetrically, 
transmitting  at  one  speed  and  re¬ 
ceiving  at  another.  Its  synchronous 
data  ports  can  also  be  configured 
with  a  low-speed  asynchronous 
(up  to  3%  of  the  synchronous  data 
rate)  secondary  channel  that  can 
be  used  with  diagnostic  modems 
for  side  channel  reporting  and  con¬ 
trol  signals.  Link/2  also  handles 
secondary  channels. 

Link/2  offers  a  separate  module 
for  handling  isochronous  and  plesi¬ 
ochronous  data.  The  UltraMux  also 
supports  nonreferenced  clocks 
with  a  combination  of  positive  jus¬ 
tification  on  the  aggregate  and  C- 
bit  stuffing  at  the  channel  level. 
Both  multiplexers  perform  bit 
stuffing  to  compensate  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  configured  receive 
channel  speeds  and  the  actual 
speeds. 

Both  multiplexers  can  also  oper¬ 
ate  with  external  timing  sources. 
By  not  having  to  reference  a  net¬ 
work  timing  source,  user  ports  can 
employ  clocks  from  different 
sources,  such  as  Digital  Data  Ser¬ 


vice  (DDS),  microwave  and  satel¬ 
lites. 

Voice  channels 

The  voice-handling  facilities  of 
both  products  support  pulse  code 
modulation  (PCM),  continuously 
variable  slope  delta  modulation 
and  adaptive  differential  pulse 
code  modulation  (ADPCM)  quanti¬ 
zation  schemes. 

Avanti  and  Timeplex  further  the 
efficiency  of  voice  transmission  by 
converting  64K  bit/sec  PCM  chan¬ 
nels  to  32K  bit/ sec  ADPCM,  thus 
doubling  the  units’  voice-carrying 
capacity.  This  form  of  voice  com¬ 
pression  is  part  of  the  Link/2’s 
standard  ADPCM  facility.  Ultra- 
Mux  users  who  want  the  same  ca¬ 
pability  need  to  order  Avanti’s 
Special  Access  Management  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  also  provides  UltraMux 
with  its  PCM  and  ADPCM  facility. 

For  users  who  need  more  voice¬ 
handling  capacity,  Timeplex  offers 
the  Link  Packetized  Voice  Server- 
40  (LPVS-40),  which  provides  10- 
to-1  voice  compression,  placing  40 
voice  channels  in  224K  bit/sec  of 
bandwidth  —  the  equivalent  of 
four  DSOs.  Another  version,  the 
LPVS-8,  packs  eight  conversations 
into  one  DSO. 

Down  to  the  wire 

In  summary,  these  multiplexers 


offer  excellent  voice,  data  and 
networking  capabilities  and  have 
been  well-received  in  the  market¬ 
place.  According  to  April  1986  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
the  Timeplex  Link/1  and  Link/2 
garnered  27.5%  of  the  market¬ 
place,  while  the  UltraMux  1.5  took 
a  respectable  10%. 

Both  products  have  pluses  and 
minuses.  The  Link/2  can  be  config¬ 
ured  with  more  channels,  supports 
more  network  nodes  and  does  an 
outstanding  job  handling  alternate 
routing.  In  addition,  its  new  LPVS 
inserts  more  voice  channels  per 
DSO  than  is  possible  with  any  con¬ 
ventional  quantization  technique. 

The  UltraMux  is  also  a  first-rate 
machine.  Although  it  has  less 
data/voice  handling  and  network¬ 
ing  capability  than  the  Link/2,  it 
does  offer  asymmetrical  asynchro¬ 
nous  channel  operation.  This  saves 
bandwidth  space  in  situations 
where  large  amounts  of  bandwidth 
are  needed  to  transmit  data  but 
only  a  small  amount  is  required  for 
acknowledgment  or  control.  The 
Link/2  does  not  offer  such  a  capa¬ 
bility. 

The  DSO  DACS  compatibility 
available  with  both  multiplexers  is 
extremely  valuable  to  users  who 
want  to  route  individual  channels 
to  remote  locations.  According  to 
Roger  Feldman,  assistant  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  commu¬ 
nications  systems  for  Texas  Ameri¬ 
can  Services,  Inc.,  a  banking 
services  company  in  Bedford,  Tex¬ 
as,  his  company  chose  the  Ultra- 
Mux  because  of  the  DSO  option. 

Texas  American  wanted  to  ser¬ 
vice  its  Houston  office  through 
DACS,  but  that  service  was  not 
available.  With  the  UltraMux, 
Feldman  was  able  to  service  Hous¬ 
ton  without  the  need  for  a  separate 
T-l  multiplexer  and  T-l  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities. 

With  such  features,  the  Ultra- 
Mux  and  Link/2  are  definitely  two 
of  the  leading  T-l  products  on  the 
market  today.  However,  they  are 
not  the  top  of  the  technological 
heap. 

Avanti  recently  introduced  a 
powerful  new  T-l  multiplexer 
called  the  Open  Network  Exchange 
(ONX).  Scheduled  for  availability 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1987,  the 
ONX  supports  as  many  as  16  T-l 
aggregates  and  permits  more  than 
100  nodes  to  be  networked. 

Each  node  supports  460  ports 
and  accepts  inputs  from  16  other 
nodes.  Up  to  7,200  channels  can  be 
terminated  or  cross-connected  per 
node.  The  ONX  is  DACS-compatible 
at  the  DSO  level  and  supports  DDS 
data  subrating  to  permit  multiple 
low-speed  channels  to  share  each 
DSO. 

Timeplex  has  also  entered  the 
upper  reaches  of  T-l  multiplexing 
with  its  new  Link/100  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  announced  in  late  June. 
Specifications  on  the  Link/100 
were  not  available  at  press  time.  □ 


TWo  T-l  multiplexers  compared 


Vendor/Product 

Avanti  Communications 
Corp. 

Newport,  R.l./ 
Ultramux  1.5 

Timeplex,  Inc. 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J./ 
Link/2 

Ports  supported 

192 

500  T-l  links 

DSO  DACS  compatible 

v* 

is 

Average  price 

$29K 

$70K 

SOURCE:  TMS  CORP..  DEVON,  PA. 
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Now, 

the  best  19.2  modem, 
backed  by  the  best  service, 
brings  you  the  best  results. 

Guaranteed! 


PARADYNE'S  3400  SERIES 
HIGH  -  SPEED  MODEMS 

Paradyne  combines  the  most 
advanced  modem  features  and 
service  offerings  to  bring  you  the 
best  results... unprecedented 
performance  and  Guaranteed 
Network  Availability. 

ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 
FOR  EFFICIENCY 

The  new  3400  Series  of 
high-speed  modems  incorporate 
Paradyne's  field-proven  custom 
VLSI  design  with  a  new  digital 
signal  processing  architecture. 
This  revolutionary  Universal  Sig¬ 
nal  Processor  provides  the  highest 
online  performance  available. 


NETWORK  CONTROL 
FOR  RELIABILITY 

The  deluxe  diagnostic  front 
panel  allows  operators  to  configure, 
monitor  and  test  local  and  remote 
modems  while  the  unique  AUTO¬ 
SCAN  feature  continously  monitors 
hardware  and  line  conditions.  The 
3400  Series  are  also  fully  compatible 
with  Paradyne's  ANALYSIS  net¬ 
work  management  system. 

APPLICATION  FLEXIBILITY 
The  wide  array  of  standard 
features  include  a  2-channel  multi¬ 
plexer,  Auto-Call  Auto- Answer 
dial  restoral  and  expansion  slots 
for  future  options  and  custom 
applications.  Options  include 


8-channel  statistical  or  time- 
division  multiplexers. 

GUARANTEED  NETWORK 
AVAILABILITY 

Paradyne's  Guaranteed 
Network  Availability  and  Service 
Response  program  provides  for 
99.5  percent  network  availability, 
or  we'll  credit  your  account. 

So  get  the  industry's  best  high¬ 
speed  modem  and  let  Paradyne 
guarantee  the  results. 

For  details,  call  1-800-482-3333. 
In  Florida,  call  1-800-342-1140. 

paradyne 

Nothing  is  quite  as  good  as  the  best 


